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Our  thanks  is  extended  to  those  contributors,  many  of  whom  are  pio¬ 
neers  in  this  young  province,  who  have  done  so  much  to  make  this  Special 
Jubilee  Number  a  success.  All  are  imbued  with  an  intense  feeling  of  pride  in 
Saskatchewan  and  affection  for  its  vast  and  varied  scope  of  natural  beauty. 
Across  the  open  prairies  to  the  south,  throughout  the  park  area  of  the  central 
regions  and  among  the  rugged  forested  and  watered  areas  of  the  north  can 
be  found,  within  the  confines  of  one  province,  all  the  types  of  beauty  which 
nature  has  to  bestow. 

The  members  of  the  Saskatchewan  Natural  History  Society  have  done 
and  are  doing  their  best  to  protect  and  conserve  all  forms  of  wild  life  and 
their  natural  habitats.  Recognizing  that  many  mistakes  have  been  made 
in  the  past,  resulting  in  the  permanent  loss  or  depletion  of  rare  flowers, 
valuable  birds  and  other  animals,  they  are  dedicated  to  the  task  of  advocat¬ 
ing  and  putting  into  practise  those  recognized  schemes  of  conservation 
which  will  preserve  for  our  grandchildren  and  great  grandchildren  the  pre¬ 
cious  heritage  which  should  be  theirs  to  enjoy  in  the  future  as  it  is  ours 
to  admire  today. 

During  this,  the  Golden  Jubilee  Year  of  our  province,  we  especially 
invite  visitors  from  other  provinces  and  states.  They  will  find  that  our 
cities  and  towns  are  not  desolate  regions  scattered  here  and  there  across 
a  wind-swept  prairie,  but  lovely  home-like  places  as  beautifully  treed  and 
gardened  as  any  from  where  they  came.  They  will  find  modern  highways 
extending  across  great  wheat-lands,  meadows  and  forests,  where  numerous 
flowers  grow  in  profusion,  where  typical  birds  inhabit  the  open  plains, 
the  tree  tops,  lakes  and  sloughs.  They  will  be  thrilled  at  the  magnificent 
prairie  sunsets  at  dusk.  Above  all  they  will  meet  a  friendly  and  hospitable 
people,  who  are  proud  of  their  homes  and  surroundings,  and  whose  great 
desire  is  to  make  Saskatchewan  even  more  beautiful  and  inviting. 
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Our  Provincial 
Emblems 


by 

ELIZABETH  B.  FLOCK,  Regina 


Nations  have  long  honored  parti¬ 
cular  flowers  and  birds  with  heart¬ 
iness  and  devotion  —  Scotland,  the 
thistle,  the  United  States,  the  bald 
eagle.  Over  the  years  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  century,  each  of  the 
states  and  most  of  our  province  have 
chosen  a  flower  and  bird  as  emblems. 
Saskatchewan  adopted  the  western 
red  lily  by  an  act  of  legislation  in 
1941.  Later,  the  prairie  sharp-tailed 
grouse  was  made  our  bird  emblem 
in  the  same  way. 

About  1935  the  Regina  Natural 
History  Society  began  seeking  sug¬ 
gestions  for  a  provincial  flower  and 
bird.  Members  were  asked  to  give 
their  ideas  -and  reasons  for  each 
choice.  My  preference  was  for  the 
western  red  lily  and  the  mallard 
duck.  Neither  had  been  chosen  by 
any  other  region.  Both  were  showy 
and  in  need  of  protection.  These 
were  given  the  majority  of  votes  by 
the  society  at  one  time.  Other  or¬ 
ganizations  were  urged  to  express 
themselves  in  favor  of  these  emblems 
or  any  of  their  own  choosing.  Finally, 
the  prairie  sharp-tailed  grouse  was 
given  precedence  over  the  mallard, 
principally  because  it  remained  here 
the  year  around. 

There  are  many  flowers  and  birds 
that  might  be  even  more  typical  of 
the  province,  but  others  had  a  prior 
claim  to  them  and  it  seemed  essen¬ 
tial  that  we  take  those  not  in  use 
elsewhere.  For  example,  Manitoba 
had  the  pasque  flower  (crocus), 
Alberta,  the  wild  rose,  several  states, 
the  meadowlark,  etc. 

Now  that  we  have  our  provincial 
emblems  it  is  up  to  everyone  to  see 
that  they  are  protected  and  given  all 
the  publicity  possible.  Birds  and 


flowers  recognize  no  man-made 
boundaries  so  that  we  can  not  lay 
exclusive  claim  to  ours,  but  they 
belong  to  us  officially. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  learn  the 
exact  status  of  the  grouse  after  the 
Yorkton  Natural  Society  survey  is 
completed.  Mr.  L.  T.  Carmichael  col¬ 
lected  much  information  on  the  lily 
from  a  survey  taken  some  time  ago. 
In  certain  areas  it  was  increasing, 
while  there  was  a  definite  decline 
in  others.  Many  valuable  suggestions 
were  submitted  for  its  protection. 

As  an  instance  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  elsewhere,  we  have  had 
occasion  to  note  Colorado’s  changing 
policy  regarding  its  flower,  the  blue 
and  white  columbine.  (The  lark 
bunting  is  its  bird  emblem.)  On  our 
first  visit  there  in  1914  Wild  Flower 
Excursions  took  hundreds  to  various 
choice  spots.  The  same  old  story*  was 
enacted  of  wanton  picking  until  the 
arms  could  hold  no  more.  Trains 
were  decorated  so  that  photographs 
could  be  taken  to  send  home  showing 
the  abundance  of  flowers.  In  1936, 
not  having  been  there  for  ten  years, 
it  was  with  much  satisfaction  that 
we  noted  frequent  signs  along  the 
roads,  particularly  in  the  Colorado 
Springs  area,  stating  that  it  was 
illegal  to  pick  columbine.  On  our 
last  visit  in  July  six  years  ago,  we 
revelled  in  an  unbelievable  display 
of  columbine  growing  in  masses  under 
the  aspens  along  the  highways. 
Everywhere  we  looked  an  amazing 
variety  of  wild  flowers  crowded 
each  other  for  a  foothold. 

If  only  we  could  persuade  people 
to  adopt  the  slogan,  “Love  them  and 
leave  them,”  with  regard  to  our  pro¬ 
vincial  flower  and  bird! 
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Then  and  Now 

By  MARION  NIXON,  Wauchope,  Sask. 


Our  pioneer  childhood  lives  vividly 
as  a  series  of  pictures  stamped  on 
the  retina  of  the  mind.  To  compile 
this  article  linking  the  then  and 
now,  I  have  visited  my  particular 
gallery  of  memories  which  chances 
to  go  back  exactly  five  prairie 
years.  We  came  from  Ontario 
in  May,  1904,  a  year  after  Dad  and 
the  eldest  brother  came  west  to 
take  up  land.  We  drove  in  a  de¬ 
mocrat  40  miles  suth  from  Indian 
Head  across  raw  prairie,  past 
the  hilly  country  of  lovely  Lake 
Marguerite  where  the  men  had  cut 
poplar  poles  to  frame  our  soddy 
stable,  over  miles  of  flat  land  where¬ 
on  lay  gleaming  lakes  of  shallow 
water,  down  and  up  the  precipitous 
slopes  of  the  Manybone  Creek 
(source  water  of  the  Wascana) 
avoiding  the  equally  steep  crossing 
of  its  little  tributary  closer  to  our 
home,  which  later  seemed  such  a 
place  of  romance;  in  a  cup  between 
steep  little  hills  lay  a  year-round 
waterhole  fed  by  a  welling  spring, 
the  north  bank  surmounted  by  a 
much  used  Indian  campsite  marked 
by  many  rings  of  tent-pegging  stones, 
while  high,  lone  .and  austere  on  the 
opposite  hilltop,  overlooking  all  the 
surrounding  country  was  a  rough 
cairn  of  field  stones,  memorial  it 
would  seem  over  some  important 
grave. 

Of  that  drive  I  have  no  memory 
except  one  induced  by  Mother’s  oft 
repeated  description  of  our  journey 
into  the  new  land.  My  actual  pioneer 
memory  is  of  watching  a  prairie 
schooner’s  white  canvas  glistening 
against  the  sunset  as  a  storekeeper 
freighted  in  goods  to  the  new  town- 
site  3  miles  south  of  our  farm.  And 
that  was  1905. 

Of  the  next  seven  years,  when  we 
lived  in  the  shack,  my  memories  are 
mostly  of  outdoors  and  animals,  wild 
or  tame,  of  birds  and  flowers  that 
still  carry  in  familiar  use  the  names 
we  gave  them  then  .  .  .  “policeman’s 
hat”  for  shooting  star,  “Stewart’s 
Favorite”  for  the  salmon  pink 
mallow  nestling  on  green-grey  leaves 
in  a  hot  sandy  spot,  “running 
daisies”  for  the  flaunting  gaillardia 
of  the  roadside  because  on  a  family 


walk  we  three  youngest  would  race 
to  the  next  flower,  thus  marking  it 
our  own,  never  allowed  to  pick 
flowers  on  the  walk  away  from  home 
lest  they  wilt,  and  only  enough  for 
a  proper  bouquet  on  the  way  back. 
So  did  our  parents  instill  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  conservation  even  in  the 
beginning,  though  Nature  seemed 
most  bounteous  with  her  blossoms. 

The  bleached  bones  of  buffalo  were 
a  common  sight,  and  we  had  a 
collection  of  the  stubby,  sharp, 
curved  horns  from  skulls  that  were 
found.  We  loved  to  play  where  deep 
trodden  paths  led  in,  like  spokes 
from  the  prairie,  to  a  buffalo  wallow 
whose  hub  was  a  glacial  boulder. 
Here,  on  spongy  ground  by  a  slough 
they  had  trampled  a  round  trough  as 
they  pushed  and  jostled  to  rub  head 
and  horn  and  shoulder  against  the 
stone,  loosening  mud-caked  coats  of 
their  itchiness  in  spring.  The  sloping 
flat  top  of  that  stone  made  us  an 
island  in  the  circular  pond;  its  edges 
are  to  this  day  glazed  by  the  annual 
rubbing  of  many  heads.  On  the  large 
slough  nearby  we  could  watch  “hell- 
divers”  (grebes)  and  many  ducks, 
and  once  a  flock  of  pelicans  in 
migration. 

Most  familiar  animal  was  the 
flickertail  gopher  that  popped  up 
everywhere,  and  his  rarer  cousin  the 
striped  gopher.  The  first,  (we  know 
it  as  Richardson’s  ground  squirrel 
now)  lived  either  in  separate  burrows 
or  in  a  community  “gopher  knoll” 
riddled  with  passageways  and  heaped 
up  outlets.  Many  of  these  showed 
evidence  of  being  dug  into  by  badgers 
at  various  times,  the  openings  ex¬ 
panded  but  their  contours  softened 
again  by  the  dirt  of  more  recent 
excavation. 

Such  gopher  knolls  often  had  other 
residents  .  .  .  garter  snakes  by  the 
dozen  out  and  squirming  in  spring 
sun;  or  a  family  of  burrowing  owls, 
the  old  owl  rigid  and  still  above 
the  opening  as  any  gopher  owner 
had  been,  and  as  ready  to  pop  down¬ 
ward  at  the  too  close  approach  of 
an  enemy.  I  have  not  seen  a  burrow¬ 
ing  owl  for  over  20  years.  Too  often 
they  could  find,  in  later  years,  an 
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authentic  gophersite  only  on  virgin 
prairie  by  a  roadside,  misjudged  time 
to  move  when  a  car  came  along,  and 
so  died  out. 

It  was  on  such  close-nibbled  gopher 
mounds,  warm  and  dry  to  lie  upon 
on  spring  days,  that  we  found  the 
first  furry  crocus  buds;  a  stone 
turned  over  would  discover  to  us  a 
world  of  ants  or  beetles;  or,  arm 
raised  against  the  sun,  we  would 
watch  the  slowly  swirling  flocks  of 
cranes  and  listen  to  their  ventrilo- 
quistic  cronkings. 

I  cannot  remember  antelope,  but 
they  were  there  till  the  winter  of 
disastrous  blizzard,  1906-7.  We  often 
saw  slinking  coyotes  and  heard  their 
wierd  keening  in  the  night.  I,  it 
was,  who  saw  the  fox,  and  was  as 
proud  that  Dad  trusted  my  descrip¬ 
tion  as  I  was  of  my  first  “first  sight” 
record;  but  that  “first  sight”  has 
left  till  now  the  authentic  glow  of 
spirit  which  the  amateur  naturalist 
counts  as  full  reward! 

About  that  time,  they  tell  me,  I 
also  proved  one  spring  that  I  had 
seen  the  first  hawk.  I  hotly  denied 
it  was  a  crow!  Its  wings  went  thus 
.  .  .  and  I  beat  my  arms  lazily,  then 
tilted  and  swayed  them  as  though 
soaring.  The  point  was  conceded. 

Gophers  we  snared,  trapped,  shot 
or  poisoned,  they  were  so  destructive 
of  the  precious  sprouts  of  grain;  but 
we  never  could  keep  wild  things  as 
pets  lest  their  natural  wit  be  dulled 
by  trust  and  easy  living,  dice  loaded 
against  them  when  turned  loose  to 
contend  with  normal  hardship  and 
foes  again. 

Through  those  years  I  craved  a 
book  such  as  the  Field  Guides  we 
have  now,  to  tell  me  the  name  of 
the  wee  sparrow  nesting  in  a  mossy 
cup  by  a  slough  where  a  cow  had 
stepped  in  wet  weather,  or  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  blackbird  with 
red  epaulets  and  the  one  with  white 
on  the  wings. 

Such  a  book  I  never  found  till,  as 
a  teacher,  I  moved  to  this  poplar 
dotted  country  east  of  Moose  Moun¬ 
tains.  Here  I  first  knew  wild  fruit 
other  than  strawberries,  met  our  lily 
emblem  in  abundance,  was  charmed 
by  the  gold-kid  slippers  of  our  wild 
orchid,  the  flash  of  gaudy  orioles 
through  the  trees  and  learned  songs 
of  vireo  and  warbler. 


Other  woodpeckers  than  the  flicker 
that  followed  telephone  lines  across 
the  prairie  tap  on  my  trees.  Great 
blue  herons  fish  the  Antler  Creek, 
and  we  are  apt  to  see  a  porcupine 
lumbering  among  the  willows.  White 
tailed  deer  are  common  and  beavers 
in  a  few  years  have  reached  pest 
proportion.  While  plain  birds  such 
as  the  lark  bunting  (of  the  white 
epaulet)  have  vacated  our  bluffy 
terrain  the  chickadee  has  become  a 
familiar  sprite.  Yet  fifty  years  ago 
this  country  was  still  burnt  clean 
as  any  western  plain,  with  “not  even 
a  sapling  big  enough  for  a  whip” 
as  one  pioneer  assured  me. 

Nature  has  proven  that  though 
drought  came,  there  have  been  years 
of  excessive  rainfall  and  deep  sloughs 
since.  The  sweep  of  devastating  fires 
retired  into  past  history  with  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  land.  Wildlife  popula¬ 
tions  have  changed  with  the  increase 
of  parkland  habitat  and  the  use  of 
land  by  man.  It  is  all  part  of  the 
inevitable  change  due  to  civilization. 

We  may  deplore  the  loss  of  natural 
growth  in  our  home  acres.  All  we 
can  do  is,  each  of  us,  to  refrain  from 
destroying  it  further  on  untilled  land. 
We  should  remember  the  pioneer 
adage,  “a  penny  saved  is  a  penny 
gained.”  That  is  the  only  way  we 
can  keep  enough  “seed,”  be  it  bird 
or  beast  or  flower,  to  assure  that 
future  generations  of  our  children 
will  know  the  Saskatchewan,  even 
a  little,  to  which  we  came. 


Winter  Birds  at  Nipawin 

Anne  Matthews  of  Nipawin  reports 
a  good  winter  for  birds,  with  Redpolls 
and  Evening  Grosbeaks  especially 
numerous  at  the  banding  station,  and 
lots  of  Ravens  about.  Her  brother 
banded  over  800  Redpolls  and  67 
Evening  Grosbeaks  this  winter.  He 
caught  one  Evening  Grosbeak  that 
had  been  banded  at  Marquette, 
Michigan,  and  another  that  had  been 
banded  at  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

One  short-eared  Owl  was  seen  by 
the  Matthews  February  13,  and  4 
more  a  few  days  later  by  Maurice 
Street.  This  posed  the  question  of 
whether  the  owls  were  migrating 
very  early  or  had  stayed  all  winter 
to  feed  on  the  hundreds  of  mice. 
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Will  They  Always  Be  Here? 

By  DOUG  GILROY 


The  picture  above  is  of  a  Brown  Thrasher  caught  in  a  pose  at  the  nest 
by  the  flash  camera.  Each  year  this  rusty  brown  bird  with  the  extra  long 
tail  comes  back  to  the  valley.  In  the  early  hours  of  morning  and  during  the 
evening  when  the  sun  is  sinking  low  he  will  fly  to  his  perch  in  the  top 
most  branches  of  a  favorite  tree.  Then  loosening  his  feathers  and  drooping 
his  wings  he  will  throw  back  his  head  and  pour  out  his  soul  in  musical 
rhapsody. 

While  his  song  is  a  delight  to  the  ear  it  is  a  most  pleasing  sight  to  see 
his  bright  form  flash  across  an  open  space  in  the  pasture  and  disappear 
into  a  green  thicket. 

Thrashers  get  their  name,  so  the  popular  belief  goes,  from  its  habit 
of  waving  or  threshing  its  tail  up  and  down.  Another  writer  says  in  his 
opinion  it  is  very  properly  named  because  the  spunky  bird  gave  him  a 
sound  thrashing  when  he  investigated  a  nest  too  closely.  I  have  found  this 
vigorous  action  very  typical  of  most  nesting  Thrashers.  I  have  even  had 
both  male  and  female  stand  together  over  the  nest  and  peck  at  my  fingers 
as  I  move  my  hand  towards  them. 

Usually  we  find  the  nest  concealed  in  a  thicket  of  Hawthorne  or  other 
low  bushes  and  built  two  or  three  feet  from  the  ground.  On  rarer  occasions 
the  nest  might  be  found  directly  on  the  ground,  but  always  well  hidden 
of  course. 

There  are  other  birds  that  return  each  year  to  the  valley  —  the  Catbird 
whose  song  is  so  similar  to  that  of  the  Thrasher;  the  Willow  Thrush  whose 
beautiful  melody  possesses  a  resonant  quality  as  if  the  singer  was  perched 
inside  of  a  barrel;  the  bright  yellow  Warblers;  the  stately  Great  Blue  Heron; 
the  graceful  Barn  Swallow  and  many  others. 

What  a  cheerless  and  empty  place  the  valley  would  be  if  some  year 
these  birds  failed  to  return.  I  am  sure  that  this  will  never  happen,  but  at 
the  same  time  maybe  it  could. 

Not  long  ago  Passenger  Pigeons  darkened  the  Prairie  Sky;  now  there 
are  none.  As  a  boy  I  well  remember  flocks  of  Pinnated  Grouse,  now  there 
are  none.  The  Whooping  Crane  is  almost  gone. 

The  loss  of  extinct  species  might  be  turned  into  benefit,  for  these 
tragedies  have  taught  us  a  valuable  lesson.  We  know  now  if  we  wish 
future  generations  to  witness  and  enjoy  our  wild  birds,  flowers  and  animals 
as  we  do  today  we  must  aim  for  greater  conservational  education.  Abuse 
Nature  and  we  lose  it. 
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Flower  of  the  Month 

By  R.  B.  WILLEMS,  Edenwold,  Sask. 


April  is  the  poet’s  month  and  we 
were  not  disappointed  to  see  its 
mercurial  sweetness  emerge  in  large 
lavender  blossoms  with  their  rich 
golden  centres. 

Like  lilac  flames  its  color  grows 
Tender  and  yet  so  clearly  bright, 
And  far  off  village  children  shout 
To  see  the  welcome  sight. 

Again  the  Willemses  were  on  their 
annual  Expedition  Crocus.  Since  the 
prairie  crocus  flourishes  on  burned 
over  prairies  and  is  particularly  con¬ 
spicuous  on  railways  right-of-way, 
we  took  advantage  of  a  dry,  inviting 
road  the  railway  offered  amidst  the 
fast  disappearing  drifts  of  snow.  As 
we  admired  the  mauve  and  pale  blue 
flowers,  each  with  its  mass  of  yellow 
stamens  and  numerous  pistils  in  the 
centre,  we  felt  the  surge  of  spring 
within  our  own  hearts.  Now,  that 
“blossom  by  blossom  the  spring 
begins,” 


We  will  forget  the  cruel  frost  and 
the  winter’s  wrong ; 

None  can  be  glad  as  we  are  unless 
they  have  waited  as  long. 

The  silvery  haired  fur  coat  with 
which  each  flower  is  provided,  was 
a  reminder  that  at  twilight,  tempera¬ 
tures  would  soon  again  drop,  and 
that  we  had  better  direct  our  foot¬ 
steps  along  the  homeward  path. 
Pleasantly  weary  after  our  ramble, 
with  one’s  mind  filled  with  the  quiet 
beauty  of  the  spring  landscape 
mellowed  by  the  saffron  sunset 
tinged  with  rose,  one  could  hardly 
forget  the  flowers,  which  earlier  in 
the  afternoon  had  lent  so  much 
charm  to  the  spring  fields.  Since 
the  rays  of  the  sun  were  no  longer 
imping  their  radiant  energy  upon 
the  crocus  anemone,  its  petals  will 
consequently  have  closed.  Adorned 
in  an  attire  of  silver  and  lavender, 
its  corolla  nestled  in  the  soft  fur 
calyx,  the  “crocus”  was  prepared  to 
spend  the  night  in  quiet  repose. 
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The  closing  blossom  has  aforetime 
appealed  to  the  imagination  of  nature 
lovers  —  even  poets  have  been  in¬ 
spired  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
nodding  flower: 

Soft  shades  and  dews  have  shed  their 

blended  power 

On  drooping  eyelid  and  the  closing 

flower. 

An  idea  offering  such  poetic  pos¬ 
sibilities,  as  that  of  the  repose  of 
these  spring  blossoms,  is  one,  which 
one  is  naturally  reluctant  to  pass  by. 
To  record  these  sleeping  beauties  in 
the  tulip-form  you  see  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  photograph,  necessitated 
another  walk  after  dusk,  to  the 
habitat  of  these  comely  blossoms. 
After  the  most  perfect  ones  had  been 
singled  out  by  means  of  a  flashlight 
and  carefully  carried  home,  they 
were  duly  photographed.  Since  the 
crocus  anemone  responds  readily  to 
room  temperature  and  photo-flood 
lights,  they  were  placed  in  a  re¬ 
frigerator  until  the  camera,  reflector- 
flood  lights,  and  a  crepe-paper  back¬ 
ground  had  been  set  up,  ready  for 
the  actual  photographing. 

Everyone  knows  and  loves  the 
well-known  “crocus”  of  the  prairie. 
With  our  admiration  is  combined  a 
warmer  feeling,  since  early  flowers 
in  the  first  floral  pageant  of  the 
year  are  especially  welcome.  They  are 
loveable  flowers:  some,  a  charming 
lilac,  others,  blushing  lavender.  To 
complete  the  charm  when  presented 
in  such  romantic  association,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  these  demure  blossoms 
stole  the  hearts  of  the  judges  In  a 
recent  kodachrome  slide  contest.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  black-and-white  copy 
from  the  kodachrome  transparency 
hardly  conveys  the  Color  and  charm 
one  would  wish  it  to  express. 

As  the  flower  is  so  bountifully  en¬ 
dowed  to  ensure  the  successful 
perpetuation  of  its  kind,  let  us  not 
forget  the  “crocus”  after  the  blossoms 
go.  The  feathery  plume-like  fruit, 
which  appears  after  the  true  leaves 
are  out,  taking  on  the  effect  of  low 
waves  of  smoke  moving  across  the 
prairie,  are  no  less  calculated  to  call 
forth  our  wonder  and  admiration. 
May  this  floral  gem  lead  us  to  fre¬ 
quent  invocation  to  Him,  who  in  a 
moment  of  ecstacy  fashioned  the 
flower  —  and  when  He  had  finished, 
it  is  recorded  that  He  declared,  “It 
is  good.” 


That  All  Might  See  . . . 

By  Elizabeth  Cruickshank,  Regina 

Are  we  born  with  a  love  of  Nature? 
Or  is  it  taught  as  someone  has  said 
by  infection? 

A  grandmother  told  me  that  among 
her  golden  memories  were  the  spring¬ 
times,  for  then  her  Danish  grand¬ 
father,  on  whose  farm  they  lived, 
gave  each  of  the  children  a  bird 
as  they  arrived.  To  them  the  gift 
was  real  and  sad  farewells  were 
waved,  each  to  his  own,  when 
Autumn  came.  “So  naturally,”  she 
said  “I’ve  loved  birds  all  my  life.” 

For  ourselves  we  need  only  to  close 
our  eyes  to  smell  the  Mayflowers  of 
home  or  the  fern-odours  of  cool  dark 
woods,  where  little  rustlings  were  a 
challenge  for  investigation;  to  see  the. 
abundant  starry  Gold-thread  in  the 
cedar  swamp,  the  first  wood  Violets 
or  Lady’s  Slipper  or  the  Jack-in- 
the-pulpits. 

How  often  doing  the  daily  chores 
can  we  see  the  daisied  fields,  butter¬ 
cup  gold-studded;  or  hear  the  moon¬ 
light  sonatas  of  frogs  and  murmuring 
brooks;  or  taste  the  sharp  sweet 
low-bush  cranberry  or  go  in  imagina¬ 
tion  on  a  nature  hike,  when  the 
city  confined  us,  with  a  teacher  who 
felt  the  importance  of  hearing  from 
the  White-throats’  own  throat  “I 
love  Canada,  Canada,  Canada!”  and 
of  seeing  the  Trillium  and  the  Dog¬ 
tooth  Violet  in  their  own  home 
surroundings. 

But  here  again  is  Spring  on  the 
prairie!  Here  again  is  the 

“Brown  earth  yielding  birth 
To  the  laughing  legions 
Of  Spring’s  mirth.” 

Crocuses  everywhere!  Judy  in  the 
Valley  watching  her  young  visitors 
to  see  that  only  one  blossom  is  picked 
from  the  large  clumps  —  none  from 
the  small  ones.  She  is  of  Millay’s 
mind 

“I  will  be  the  gladdest  thing  under 

the  sun  — 

I  will  touch  a  hundred  flowers 
And  not  pick  one.” 

Today  the  Box-Elder  at  my  kitchen 
window  prepares  its  display  of 
flimsy  cascades  of  green  and  gold. 
A  little  company  of  Myrtle  Warblers 
investigate  the  bushes  in  the  yard. 
A  robin  splashes  with  a  song  sparrow 
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in  the  bath,  our  two-year  old  trying 
to  join  them.  Where  were  they  when 
the  bath  was  ice-bound,  we  wonder! 

Last  week  by  the  Wascana  we  saw 
our  first  Towndsend’s  Solitaire. 
Peterson  terms  it  a  “confusing  bird” 
and  “Taverner”  a  bird  typical  of 
high  mountain  solitudes,  surrounded 
with  an  air  of  mystery  that  piques 
the  imagination.” 

Why  here  —  now? 

Perhaps  there  is  our  answer  to 
why  once  nature-lovers,  always 
nature-lovers:  the  mystery  and  the 
beauty  of  it. 

Einstein  said  “He  who  can  no 
longer  pause  to  wonder  and  stand 
rapt  in  awe,  is  as  good  as  dead,  his 
eyes  are  closed.” 

This  seeking  and  wonderment  in 
the  pulsing  life  all  about  us  in  the 
great  outdoors  is  ours  to  share  — 
to  light  a  spark  to  tinder  perhaps, 
for  out  of  experience  we  have  learned 
that 

“ What  thou  lovest  well,  remains, 
the  rest  is  dross.” 


The  Husbandman 

By  Rose  McLaughlin,  Indian  Head, 
Sask. 

In  Bible  times  the  farmer  was 
called  a  husbandman,  because  in  that 
primitive,  pastoral  setting  men  were 
more  sharply  aware  than  we  are 
today  of  the  relationship  between  hu¬ 
mankind  and  the  nurturing  soil.  For 
the  earth  is  very  feminine  —  beauti¬ 
ful,  fruitful,  sustaining,  growing 
more  lovely  the  more  it  is  loved, 
but  becoming  harsh,  ugly  and  barren 
when  it  is  prostituted  by  greedy  men. 

When  I  was  a  child  I  used  to  pass 
by  a  spring  on  my  way  to  school. 
The  first  green  grass  of  the  year 
grew  tender  on  its  lip,  birds  built 
in  the  willows  on  its  bank,  and  crops 
grew  lush  in  the  field  around  it. 
But  every  year  men  sheared  closer 
and  closer,  breaking  the  flowered  sod 
at  last  to  its  brink.  Then  came  the 
drouth  of  the  thirties,  and  the  blow- 
dirt  formed  a  scum  on  the  face  of 
that  beautiful,  life-giving  pool, 
choking,  blinding,  burying  it,  ’till, 
nothing  remains  today  but  a  rough, 
weedy  hollow  in  a  field. 

Springs  are  not  plentiful  on  the 
prairie,  but  many  years  later  I  found 
another.  Great  trees  flung  their 


Frank  Wilson  of  Caron,  Sask.,  and  the 
“Weeping  fcSirch”  in  his  garden. 


branches  across  it  and  the  surround¬ 
ing  shelterbelts  protected  within 
their  walls  an  orchard  and  a  terraced 
flower  garden,  and  between  the  two 
a  wide,  sunny  picnic  ground.  Down 
through  the  years,  while  the  ever¬ 
greens  grew  higher,  and  the  orchard 
grew  wider,  and  the  lily  pond  came 
into  being,  and  the  weeping  birch 
grew  up  beside  it,  and  the  familiar 
flowers  made  room  for  exotic 
strangers,  visitors  have  flocked  to 
the  place,  drawn  by  its  ever-chang¬ 
ing,  never-ending  charm  —  the 
flowering  and  fading,  the  fruiting 
and  falling,  in  a  kaleidescope  of 
loveliness. 

And  during  the  dry  years,  when 
the  ravaging  winds  scoured  great  pits 
in  the  over-cropped  soil  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  farmlands,  this  spring  with 
its  encircling  gardens  became  a 
sanctuary  of  beauty  —  beauty  evoked 
by  a  man  who  loved  and  appreciated 
and  husbanded  his  land. 

It  is  exactly  fifty  years  since  the 
owner,  an  emigrant  from  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  discovered  the  spring  on 
the  quarter  east  of  his  homestead, 
and  bought  the  land,  as  being  an 
ideal  location  for  a  scheme  he  had 
in  mind.  For  the  garden  he  created 
there  existed  first  in  his  heart  — 
just  as  the  deserts  which  stretch 
across  the  once-fertile  plains  of 
North  Africa  and  Central  Asia  were 
created  by  men  with  deserts  in  their , 
hearts. 
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Mons  Eugene  Bourgeau  -  1813-1887 

By  DR.  R.  C.  RUSSELL,  Saskatoon 


Have  you  ever  wondered  who 
made  the  first  botanical  collections 
in  the  geographical  area,  now  known 
as  the  Prairie  Provinces?  How 
thrilling  it  must  have  been  to  sample 
the  flora  of  a  new  region  for  the 
first  time  and  to  discover,  occasional¬ 
ly,  a  species  entirely  new  to  science! 

There  are  a  number  of  botanists 
and  amateur  collectors  whose  names 
are  associated  with  our  prairie  flora, 
and  we  should  know  more  about 
them  and  their  botanical  activities 
in  this  region.  Let  us  take  Mons 
Eugene  Bourgeau  as  an  example.  You 
may  have  seen  the  binomial  Rosa 
bourgeauiana  Crep.  Various  other 
scientific  plant  names  indicate  that 
this  man  originally  collected  them. 

Bourgeau  was  a  French  botanist 
who  was  attached  to  the  exploration 
party,  led  by  Captain  John  Palliser, 
which  came  out  to  this  country  from 
England  in  1857,  and  spent  several 
summers  exploring  the  plains  and 
parklands  of  this  region  while  it 
was  still  governed  by  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company.  As  the  expedition 
worked  its  way  westward,  Bourgeau 
collected  plant  specimens  all  the  way 
from  Fort  William  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  These  were  carefully 
pressed  and  dried,  often  under  great 
difficulties,  and  were  sent  back  to 
England,  to  be  studied  and  classified 
by  the  great  English  botanist,  Sir 
William  Hooker. 

First  we  will  indicate  the  districts 
visited  by  Mons  Bourgeau  in  company 
with  the  expedition  led  by  Captain 
Pallister.  The  party  reached  Fort 
Garry  via  Fort  William  and  Lake  of 
the  Woods,  in  July  1857.  After  due 
preparation  they  set  out  from  Fort 
Garry  to  explore  the  southern  parts 
of  Rupert’s  Land.  The  party  was 
composed  of  17  men,  29  horses,  6 
Red  River  carts  and  2  waggons.  Their 
route  took  them  south  to  the  boun¬ 
dary  line  at  Pembina,  west  to  the 
Turtle  Mountain,  north-west  to  Fort 
Ellice,  west  along  the  Qu’Appelle 
Valley  to  the  Elbow  of  the  South 
Saskatchewan  River,  which  was  as 
far  westward  as  his  half-breed 
helpers  would  venture  in  this  latitude 


for  fear  of  the  Blackfeet  Indians  and 
their  allies.  The  party  therefore 
merely  crossed  the  river  here  and 
turned  north  to  Fort  Carlton,  which 
they  reached  on  October  8th. 

Captain  Palliser  returned  to  New 
York  to  spend  the  winter,  but  the 
scientific  members  of  his  party  re¬ 
mained  in  Rupert’s  Land,  with 
Carlton  as  their  headquarters,  and 
collected  scientific  data  throughout 
the  winter.  In  the  spring  of  1858, 
Mons  Bourgeau  made  an  extensive 
collection  of  the  early  flowering 
plants  of  the  Carlton  district^  before 
the  expedition  proceeded  on  its  way, 
June  15,  1858.  Among  these  he 

mentions  Pulsatilla  nuttaliana  (ludo- 
viciana),  Viola  nuttaliana  and  Ame- 
lanchier  oralis  (alnifolia). 

During  the  summer  of  1858  Mons 
Bourgeau  collected  plants  along  the 
route  followed  by  the  expedition. 
This  led  south  to  the  Elbow  of  the 
North  Saskatchewan  River,  then  in 
a  westerly  direction  across  the 
prairies,  via  the  Eagle  Hills,  Battle 
River  and  Buffalo  Lake,  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Here  the  ex¬ 
pedition  split  up  into  several  smaller 
parties  for  limited  exploration  trips 
into  the  mountains  in  search  of 
suitable  passes  leading  to  the  west 
side  of  the  Rockies.  Mons  Bourgeau 
was  given  the  services  of  three  men 
and  seven  horses  with  which  to  carry 
on  a  botanical  foray  for  alpine  plants, 
in  the  month  of  August.  This  was  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Banff.  Mount 
Bourgeau  commemorates  his  visit  to 
this  region. 

The  following  winter  was  spent  at 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  post  of  Edmonton, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1859  the  ex¬ 
pedition  under  Captain  Palliser  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  their  exploration  of  the 
southern  prairies  and  the  mountains 
to  the  westward.  However,  Bourgeau 
was  unable  to  remain  with  Palliser’s 
party,  as  he  previously  had  arranged 
to  return  to  Europe  to  undertake 
other  botanical  work.  Therefore  he 
descended  the  Saskatchewan  River 
with  the  brigade  of  York  boats  taking 
out  the  season’s  fur  catch.  Turning 
south  on  Lake  Winnipeg  he  passed 
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through  Fort  Garry,  ascended  the 
Red  River  and  journeyed  to  the  East 
Coast  via  St.  Paul  and  Chicago.  He 
seized  every  opportunity  to  collect 
plants  between  Edmonton  and  St. 
Paul  on  his  outward  journey. 

As  a  result  of  his  botanical  labors 
in  1857,  58  and  59,  Mons  Bourgeau 
sent  a  total  of  819  species  of  plants 
to  Sir  William  Hooker.  Most  of  these 
species  were  represented  by  at  least 
twelve  specimens.  In  addition  he 
collected  many  specimens  of  seeds, 
birds’  eggs,  molluscs  and  insects. 
Unfortunately  space  dees  not  permit 
us  to  mention  any  details  of  his 
extensive  collection  of  plants.  How¬ 
ever  such  names  as  Arabis  bourgovii 
Rybd.,  Hoinalobus  bourgovii  (Gray) 
Rybd.,  Lepidum  bourgeauanum  Thel- 
lung  and  Artemisia  bourgeauana 
Rybd.,  bear  witness  to  the  importance 
of  his  contributions  to  the  early 
studies  of  our  flora.  Oxytropis  gla- 
brata  (Hook)  A.  Nels.  may  well  be 
one  of  the  new  species  sent  to  Sir 
William  Hooker  among  the  collection 
of  plants  gathered  by  Mons  Bourgeau. 

We  can  get  a  glimpse  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  man  from  the  following 
tribute  from  his  leader,  Captain 
Palliser,  in  1858:  “M.  Bourgeau,  who 
has  made  a  magnificent  collection  of 
Alpine  plants  during  his  tour  in  the 
mountains,  will  return  to  London, 
via  Pembina  and  St.  Paul’s,  in  order 
to  fulfil  his  botanical  engagements 
for  1860.  I  have  to  express  my  thanks 
to  him  for  his  most  unceasing 
exertions,  not  only  in  his  botanical 
labours,  but  for  his  zeal  and  care 
as  manager  of  the  provisions  and 
stores  of  the  Expedition,  and  his 
anxiety  to  assist  me  in  every  possible 
way.” 


TRAGEDY! 

By  J.  H.  Grant,  Harlan,  Sask. 

The  month  was  May;  the  year  was 
1910,  and  the  day  was  hot  and  dry. 
I  was  busy  building  a  sod  shack  on 
my  homestead  which  sat  in  the 
centre  of  a  great  rolling  plain,  and 
was  designated  by  the  numbers  N.E. 
V4;  19,  17,  19,  West  of  the  3rd. 

As  the  oxen  and  I  moved  slowly 
back  and  forth  with  sods  or  empty 
boat,  I  noticed  several  pairs  of 


•' 

•.  * 


The  mansion  I  was  building  when  I  wit¬ 
nessed  the  lark  tragedy. 


Horned  Larks.  They  Were  flying 
about  the  newly  ploughed  furrows, 
apparently  gathering  food  for  their 
hungry  broods.  These  young  were 
almost  fully  feathered.  They  had  left 
the  nest  and  were  scattered  here  and 
there  through  the  grass. 

Presently  one  pair  of  birds  began 
to  behave  in  a  peculiar  manner.  They 
would  swoop  to  the  ground,  then, 
without  alighting  soar  up  and  swoop 
again;  all  the  time  uttering  strange 
cries.  They  were  some  distance  from 
my  trail  but  suddenly  they  were 
right  about  my  head  and  shoulders 
fluttering  and  chirping  —  then  away 
again  to  dive  at  the  ground,  as 
before.  They  repeated  this  perform¬ 
ance  several  times. 

I  stopped  the  oxen  and  went  to 
investigate.  There  on  the  spot  at 
which  the  birds  were  diving,  stretch¬ 
ed  a  three-foot  Garter  Snake  with 
a  young  lark  in  its  mouth.  Only  the 
outstretched  wings  of  the  bird  kept 
it  from  being  summarily  swallowed. 
The  poor  little  creature  was  faintly 
peeping  and  struggling  feebly. 

One  swish  of  my  ox  whip’s  bale- 
wire  lash  and  the  reptile’s  head  was 
severed  as  neatly  as  Saladin’s  sash. 
The  fledgling  slipped  from  the  open 
jaws,  gave  one  tiny  chirp  and  lay 
still. 

The  parent  birds  which  had  been 
hovering  overhead  came  down.  They 
seemed  no  whit  afraid  of  me  or  the 
writhing  body  of  the  snake.  They 
walked  around  the  little  one,  eying 
it  closely,  then,  as  though  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  nothing  more 
could  be  done  for  it,  they  rose 
together  and  flew  off  to  resume  their 
duties  as  providers  for  their  remain¬ 
ing  young. 
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Natural  Beauty  Is  Worth  Saving 


By  DR.  STUART  HOUSTON,  Yorkton 


PRAIRIE  SLOUGH  FOUR  MILES  SOUTH  OF  YORKTON 

Photo  from  kodachrome  by  Dr.  Stuart  Houston 


In  Jubilee  Year  we  think  back 
over  the  changes  of  the  last  fifty 
years.  Might  it  not  also  be  profitable 
to  think  ahead  to  the  next  fifty 
years?  Can  the  nature  lover  do  so, 
however,  without  uneasy  qualms? 

Population  pressures  are  increas¬ 
ing,  transportation  now  leaves  few 
places  inaccessible,  the  almighty 
dollar  remains  the  chief  concern  of 
most  people.  Everyone  shrugs  their 
shoulders  and  says  “You  can’t  hold 
back  progress.”  With  this  they  justify, 
without  thinking,  both  necessary  de¬ 
velopment  and  stupid  wasteful 
destruction.  “Progress”  to  many  is 
a  sacred  goddess  and  with  this  one 
word  they  feel  they  have  justified 
their  mistakes.  They  forget  that  pro¬ 
gress  can  be  backwards  as  well  as 
forwards. 

One  sees  evidence  on  every  hand. 
When  a  farmer  clears  land,  so  often 
he  clears  around  the  margins  of  the 
little  sloughs,  clears  the  willows  from 


the  banks  of  the  little  streams,  and 
fails  to  leave  any  windbreak  any¬ 
where.  Often  the  value  of  the  land 
is  thus  decreased  —  the  dry  winds 
blow  away  the  valuable  topsoil,  the 
floods  wash  it  down  the  river.  There 
is  no  cover  left  for  the  Sharp-tailed 
Grouse,  and  many  other  birds  and 
animals.  The  beauty  is  gone. 

No  one  seems  to  notice  what 
damage  has  been  done  until  it  is 
too  late.  The  man  behind  the  bull¬ 
dozer  usually  uproots  every  tree  and 
shrub  in  sight,  and  seems  to  delight 
in  leaving  nothing  standing.  What 
about  future  generations  —  what 
kind  of  country  are  we  leaving  our 
grandchildren? 

This  would  be  a  good  time  for  the 
Natural  History  Society,  and  the  Fish 
&  Game  Leagues  to  launch  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  save  our  natural  trees  and 
shrubs.  After  all,  the  Creator  placed 
them  here  and  He  must  have  thought 
them  suitable.  We  must  get  busy 
now  —  soon  it  will  be  too  late. 
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Eggs  Incubated  in 
Sub-Zero  Weather 

By  P.  Beckie,  Bladworth,  Sask. 

On  April  17th,  I  was  out  on  a  hike 
with  my  younger  brothers  and  our 
dog.  As  we  were  Scouting  from 
slough  to  slough,  I  kept  a  watch  for 
Horned  Owl  nests.  We  found  one,  a 
half  mile  from  home,  on  April  8th. 
It  contained  one  egg.  This  pair  of 
owls  abandoned  the  nest  after  we 
looked  in  it.  The  weather  on  the  17th 
was  quite  mild  but  overcast.  Mallards 
and  Pintails  were  calling  here  and 
there  as  they  looked  over  nesting 
sites.  About  one  and  a  half  miles 
from  home  I  noticed  an  old  hawk 
nest  that  I  remembered  from  past 
years.  From  a  distance  I  noticed  the 
head  of  an  owl  above  the  nest  edge. 
As  I  walked  closer,  the  partner  who 
had  been  perching  nearby  flew  to  a 
neighboring  thicket.  As  the  weather 
this  spring  was  very  harsh  for  in¬ 
cubating  birds,  I  was  interested  in 
seeing  how  these  birds  were  making 
out.  I  climbed  the  tree,  after  wading 
through  a  foot  of  water.  There  were 
three  downy  young  in  the  nest,  with 
the  oldest  sprouting  his  first  feathers. 
There  was  also  the  hind  quarters  of 
a  rat  in  the  nest. 

The  weather,  during  the  last  week 
in  March,  was  as  cold  as  27°  below 
zero.  But  here  were  three  young 
owls  —  one  about  6  inches  long, 
the  next  about  4  to  5  inches  long, 
and  the  smallest  about  3  inches  in 
length.  The  oldest  must  have  been 
at  least  2  weeks  old;  then  there 
couldn’t  be  any  doubt  that  the  parents 
were  sitting  on  the  eggs  during  that 
week  of  five  stormy  sub-zero  days. 

It  surely  is  an  admirable  feat. 


Christmas  Trees 

By  Marjorie  F.  Mann,  Piapot,  Sask. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  living  moving 
Xmas  tree?  Early  one  morning, 
during  Christmas  week,  while  look¬ 
ing  out  the  kitchen  window  towards 
the  garden,  we  saw  a  flock  of  fifty 
or  more  Bohemian  Wax  wings  light 
on  a  Cotoneaster  bush  feasting  on 
the  dried  berries  and  flying  from 
there  to  a  spruce  tree  nearby.  Both 
bush  and  tree  were  literally  alive. 


The  birds  only  stayed  a  few  minutes 
and  were  gone,  leaving  a  mind  picture 
never  to  be  forgotten. 

There  must  be  something  special 
about  the  Cotoneaster  berries.  During 
the  heavy  snows  of  Spring,  1954, 
the  Robins  refused  all  the  other  food 
and  scratched  down  under  the  snow 
for  the  berries.  The  rabbits  have  a 
path  to  the  bushes  throughout  the 
winter,  not  bothering  the  bark  much, 
but  eating  the  berries. 


The  Vanishing 
“Prairie  Chicken’’ 

By  Wm.  E.  Jasper,  Struan,  Sask. 

It  used  to  be  that  when  one  would 
go  out  to  the  field,  or  to  the  bluffs 
to  cut  firewood,  some  of  these  fine 
birds  would  be  seen.  One  winter 
about  thirty  years  ago,  when  there 
was  quite  a  depth  of  snow,  about 
two  hundred  of  these  birds  would 
come  up  into  our  yard  to .  feed  at 
the  stacks.  But  not  so  now!  Some 
winters  I  do  not  see  any  for  a  month 
or  six  weeks  at  a  time.  This  year 
it  was  February  1st  before  I  saw 
any,  then  I  saw  six.  There  were  no 
more  until  March  24th,  when  nine 
flew  up  from  the  side  of  the  road, 
as  we  were  on  the  way  to  town. 

No  doubt  there  are  many  factors 
contributing  to  the  disappearance  of 
the  Sharp-tailed  Grouse. 

1st:  Many  of  the  small  bluffs, 
around  which  they  used  to  nest  and 
find  much  of  their  food,  have  been 
cut  out. 

2nd:  Since  the  Magpies  moved  in 
during  the  early  twenties,  they  have 
taken  a  heavy  toll  of  our  game  birds. 
The  fact  that  they  like  the  same 
kind  of  small-bluff-country  as  the 
grouse  enables  them  to  search  out 
and  destroy  both  their  eggs  and 
young. 

3rd:  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  some 
localities  the  Sharp-tailed  Grouse 
receive  competition  for  food  from  the 
European  Grey  Partridge  that  moved 
here  in  1924. 

The  cooperation  of  all  nature  lovers 
can  do  much  to  increase  the  numbers 
in  the  next  few  years.  The  Blue 
Jay  can  do  much  to  arouse  public 
interest  in  the  preservation  of  the 
Sharp-tailed  Grouse. 
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Prairie  Wildlife-over  the  Years 

By  W.  YANCHINSKI,  Naicam,  Sask. 


Fifty  years  of  history  have  rolled  by 
and  the  anniversary  calls  for  ap¬ 
propriate  celebrations  but  the  occa¬ 
sion  is  more  than  just  another 
birthday  for  those  fifty  years  have 
witnessed  a  change  which  this 
province  will  never  again  experience. 
In  a  span  of  a  lifetime  Saskatchewan 
has  seen  a  transformation  of  a 
relatively  untouched  prairie  wilder¬ 
ness  into  a  modern  industrialized 
society.  This  is  a  good  time  to 
examine  the  effect  of  this  change  on 
wild  animals  that  once  flourished  in 
such  vast  numbers  across  the  west¬ 
ern  plains.  The  picture  is  a  varied 
and  a  spotty  one.  Even  at  that  early 
date  the  unrestrained  exploitation  of 
the  wilderness  by  white  man  had 
done  its  deadly  work.  The  Plains 
Buffalo  which  from  time  immemorial 
had  dominated  the  scenery  was 
already  all  but  exterminated  and 
many  other  species  had  been  reduced 
to  dangerously  low  levels.  Many 
prairie  residents  will  be  surprised  to 
learn,  as  I  was,  that  less  than  a 
hundred  years  ago  the  Big  Plains 
Grizzly  was  rather  common  on  the 
plains  and  that  a  traveller  in  any  one 


day’s  journey  would  seldom  fail  to 
see  the  Buffalo  wolf;  both  animals 
were  gone  even  before  the  main  body 
of  settlers  moved  in.  These  same 
travellers  were  unanimous  that  in 
early  days  wild  animals  showed  little 
fear  of  man.  The  unsuspicious  Kit 
Fox  which  on  occasions  is  said  to 
have  almost  been  as  trustful  of  man 
as  a  domestic  dog  paid  for  its 
familiarity  with  its  life;  once  it 
covered  all  of  the  prairies  and  ranged 
as  far  north  as  the  Saskatchewan 
River  but  by  1900  was  already  in  a 
bad  shape  and  now,  too,  is  believed 
to  be  extinct  in  Canada. 

The  picture  is  not  all  black  how¬ 
ever,  and  some  creatures  that  appear¬ 
ed  doomed  in  earlier  times  have  made 
some  remarkable  recoveries.  W.  T. 
Hornaday  who  made  a  survey  of 
wildlife  in  1904  was  appalled  by  the 
dearth  om  many  animals  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  the  scarcity  of  the  coyote.  But 
many  bitter  experiences,  however, 
have  taught  the  wild  dog  the  folly  of 
trusting  man  and  his  works  and  so 
today  his  kind  is  holding  its  own  in 
the  heart  of  the  settled  areas  in  spite 
of  continued  and  often  unwarranted 
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persecution.  The  ability  of  any  wild 
thing  to  survive  depends  on  its  ability 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  changed  en¬ 
vironment  but  especially  to  learn  how 
to  live  with  man.  The  Red  Fox  with 
centuries  of  experience  of  that  kind 
knows  all  the  tricks  and  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  fare  better  than  his  smaller 
cousin. 

Another  good  example  of  success¬ 
ful  adjustment  is  the  Pronghorn 
Antelope.  In  primitive  times  this  ani¬ 
mal  ranged  over  the  whole  vast 
prairie  region  from  Lake  Superior  to 
the  Rockies  and  was  believed  to  be 
the  most  abundant  large  mammal  on 
the  plains.  Mainly  because  of  unre¬ 
strained  slaughter  (carcasses  were 
shipped  east  by  the  carloads  and  sold 
at  25  cents  each)  its  millions  were 
reduced  to  a  few  pitiful  thousands  by 
1900.  Rigid  protection  put  an  end  to 
this  senseless  destruction  but  the 
pronghorn  itself  had  to  solve  the  pro¬ 
blem  of  getting  through  the  railway 
and  farm  fences  that  were  springing- 
up  with  settlement.  It  seems  that 
while  the  antelope  can  long  leap  it  is 
poor  at  hurdling  and  for  a  time  was 
actually  threatened  with  annihilation 
until  it  learned  to  get  through  by 
ducking  underneath  the  wires.  People 
are  still  living  who  hunted  the  prong¬ 
horn  within  a  few  miles  of  Regina 
but  the  range  of  this  animal  today  is 
confined  solely  to  the  south-west 
portion  of  the  province. 

Unlike  the  grizzly  Ihe  Black  Bear 
is  much  more  adaptable  animal  and 
at  times  seems  actually  to  prefer 
human  company  as  witness  the  parks 
areas  where  bears  often  seem  almost 
as  numerous  as  the  tourists.  However 
he  too  has  learned  a  thing  or  two 
about  the  ways  of  men  and  gener¬ 
ally  has  retreated  before  the  advance 
of  civilization.  A  neighbor  of  mine 
used  to  hunt  and  trap  bears  regular¬ 
ly,  within  a  mile  of  his  home  fifty 
years  ago  but  today  because  of  de¬ 
struction  of  brush  only  stragglers  ap¬ 
pear  on  rare  occasions. 

Equally  versatile  creature  which 
too  supplemented  the  larder  of  the 
early  pioneer  and  today  appears  as 
plentiful  as  ever  is  the  lowly  bunny. 
The  Varying  Hare  is  as  much  at  home 
in  the  farmer’s  shelter  belt  as  he  is 
in  the  deepest  woods.  And  in  the 
open  field  one  is  almost  certain  of 
finding  the  Jack  Rabbit.  Last  winter 


I  almost  struck  one  with  a  car  and 
that  was,  of  all  places,  within  the 
city  limits  of  Saskatoon.  While  there 
may  be  some  doubt  whether  rabbits 
who  cannot  resist  the  lure  of  the 
bright  lights  can  ever  overcome  the 
hazards  of  city  life  those  who  stick  to 
the  natural  habitat  have  plenty  of 
open  spaces  on  which  to  make  a  good 
living. 

Among  the  hoofed  tribe,  the  deer 
seem  actually  to  have  benefitted  by 
the  clearing  of  the  land  and  in  some 
regions  are  more  common  today  than 
in  earlier  days.  It’s  a  different  story 
with  regard  to  Elk  and  the  Moose. 
The  latter  is  a  denizen  of  the  deep 
woods  and  has  retreated  with  the 
forest  as  these  are  being  pushed  back 
by  settlement.  Early  records  of  the 
elk  indicate  that  in  primitive  times 
the  range  of  this  mammal  extended 
practically  from  coast  to  coast.  Seton 
believed  that  at  its  peak  the  popu¬ 
lation  reached  over  10  millions.  As  in 
so  many  other  instances,  wanton  kill¬ 
ing  had  reduced  the  numbers  to  only 
a  few  thousands  by  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  lesson  of  the 
vanished  buffalo  was  beginning  to 
sink  in  men’s  mind  and  protection 
was  given  just  in  time.  Today  the 
elk  seems  to  be  quite  well  established 
and  has  even  recovered  some  of  its 
former  territory. 

In  recent  years  the  most  striking 
phenomenon  has  been  the  recupera¬ 
tion  of  the  Beaver,  famous  in  the 
history  of  the  fur  trade.  It’s  a  re¬ 
sourceful  animal,  of  few  wants,  and 
possessing  great  ability  to  flourish 
wherever  there  is  wood  and  water. 
Yet  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  it 
actually  was  trapped  close  to  the 
point  of  extinction  by  the  end  of  the 
last  century.  One  can  only  speculate 
on  the  future  of  less  resilient  crea¬ 
tures  which  today  are  subjected  to 
the  same  trapping  pressure.  Once  the 
otter  was  found  in  all  parts  of  Can¬ 
ada  but  the  encroachment  of  man  has 
continued  to  reduce  its  numbers:  the 
badger  a  common  figure  on  the  un¬ 
scarred  prairie  in  early  days  has  dis¬ 
appeared  from  many  areas;  and  even 
the  Wolverine  which  knew  no  natu¬ 
ral  enemy  has  retreated  into  the  fast¬ 
nesses  of  the  boreal  forests  before  the 
advance  of  man. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  in- 
compatability  of  wildlife  with  agri- 
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culture  is  that  provided  by  the  Prairie 
Dogs  whose  cities  of  underground 
dwellings  once  stretched  for  hundreds 
of  miles  across  the  short-grass  plains. 
Poisoned  bait  and  guns  in  the  hands 
of  cattlemen  and  others  soon  cut  down 
the  population  of  millions  to  a  few 
hundred  confined  to  a  small  pocket 
south  of  Swift  Current.  No  protection 
is  given  this  tiny  remnant  so  it  seems 
only  a  matter  of  time  when  the 
prairie  dog  too  will  become  a  thing 
of  the  past  in  Canada.  When  that  time 
comes,  perhaps  our  neighbors  to  the 
south  who  have  given  sanctuary  to 
the  little  animal  in  their  National 
Parks  will  be  indulgent  enough  to  let 
us  visit  their  country  for  a  view  of 
something  which  we  ourselves  didn’t 
have  the  foresight  to  preserve. 

In  recent  years  there  has  come  into 
fashion  a  doctrine  known  as  wildlife 
management  and  with  it  a  lot  of  glib 
talk  maintaining  populations  of  native 
species  at  arbitrary  levels  as  if  the 
numbers  of  any  wild  creature  could 
be  turned  on  and  off  at  will.  All  that 
is  necessary,  it  is  held,  is  to  juggle 
bag  limits  from  season  to  season  and 
introduce  a  few  haphazard  control 
measures  which  wouldn’t  interfere 
too  much  with  hunting.  Unfortunately 
the  whole  matter  is  not  as  simple  as 
that.  Even  under  primitive  conditions 
of  comparatively  stable  environment 
the  struggle  for  life  is  so  bitter  that 
an  animal  can  barely  hold  its  own;  it 
has  all  the  burden  it  can  bear,  a  trifle 
more  and  down  it  goes. 

Any  one  or  a  combination  of  a 
multitude  of  disturbing  factors  that 
accompany  settlement  may  be  the 
proverbial  last  straw.  The  past  cen¬ 
tury  has  been  a  score  or  so  of  native 
species  pass  into  oblivion  and  it  is 
entirely  probable  that  the  next  will 
witness  an  equal  number  go  down 
the  same  road  and  among  them  will 
be  those  that  are  now  being  “man¬ 
aged”  to  provide  sport  for  the  gun¬ 
ners.  There  is  a  growing  feeling  that 
the  solution  lies  in  the  adoption  of  a 
broad  conservation  program  on  a 
national  level  to  regulate  the  use  of 
water,  land,  forest,  wildlife  and  other 
natural  resources  to  meet  the  ex¬ 
panding  economy  of  the  country  and 
satisfy  the  recreational  needs  of  the 
people  without,  at  the  same  time 
jeopardizing  the  existence  of  any  wild 
creature. 


BIRDS 

M.  Brooker, 

Grassy  Lake,  Sask. 

Birds  are  delightful  as  a  woman’s 
hat,  unpredictable  as  the  weather,  and 
endearing  as  no  animal  can  be.  Be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  earth  bound,  they 
seem  to  dwell  in  a  realm  of  their  own 
that  is  all  happiness,  song,  and  colour. 

The  first  time  a  Chickadee  alight¬ 
ed  on  my  hand  to  accept  a  Blue¬ 
bottle  fly.  I  was  reminded  of  what 
my  friend  had  said,  years  ago,  when 
she  cupped  in  her  hand  a  tiny  baby 
toad  that  could  have  sat  comfortably 
on  a  dime.  She  said,  “I  feel  like  God 
with  the  world  in  the  palm  of  my 
hand.” 

Of  the  five  Chickadee’s  who  feed 
from  the  upstairs  bedroom  window, 
three  have  learned  to  eat  from  the 
hand.  Cupy,  Stupy,  and  Spivlick.  The 
last  so  named  because  of  that  little 
bit  of  bird  talk  “Spivlick”  that  he  re¬ 
peats  insistently.  Each  bird  has  its 
own  personality,  its  own  approach. 
Cupy,  alights  square  in  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  looks  up  with  awe  at  the 
great  face  above  her,  then  deliberate¬ 
ly  turns  her  tiny  tail  and  begins  to 
eat  the  fly,  while  she  clings  to  the 
finger  tips.  Stupy  first  alights  on  the 
screen  that  is  hinged  up,  then  does 
a  flip  and  comes  up  on  the  under  side 
of  the  hand,  pears  over,  then  swing¬ 
ing  up,  she  snatches  the  fly,  and  flips 
to  the  birch  tree  to  eat  it.  Spivlick 
snatches  his  fly  on  the  wing,  and 
rarely  alights.  And  between  “Spiv- 
licks”  he  clicks  sharply,  spins  like  a 
top,  and  makes  a  great  to  do  about 
nothing. 

Crooker  tail  is  distrustful,  but 
would  like  to  eat  from  the  hand  if  he 
had  the  courage.  So  to  bolster  his  ego 
he  bosses  all  the  others.  Dee,  who 
wades  about  in  the  snow  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  feeding  platter,  is  bossed 
by  all,  and  says  only,  “Tsee  Tsee.”  In 
gentle  reproach. 

At  dawn  every  morning  the  Chick¬ 
adee’s  come  to  be  fed,  regardless  of 
the  weather.  Sometimes  bewhiskered 
with  frost,  and  their  feet  are  cold. 
But  they  are  always  happy,  singing, 
and  amazingly  durable. 
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The  Unwelcome  Albino 

By  ARTHUR  WARD,  Swift  Current 


Often  associations  closely  linked  in 
a  pattern  cf  an  accepted  standard 
elicits  the  expression,  “Birds  of  a 
feather  flock  together”.  Even  in  the 
matter  of  plumage  aberration  we  see 
that  the  tendency  of  the  main  flock 
is' to  resist  the  inclusion  of  the  albino. 
It  is  more  often  seen  behind  on  in 
the  outer  fringe  in  flight.  In  the  case 
of  an  albino  sparrow  we  saw  that 
there  was  a  marked  contrast  as  it 
flew  from  a  lilac  hedge  following  a 
small  flock  of  English  Sparrows 
across  the  street. 

The  fleeting  glance  suggested  a  bird 
of  some  other  species,  until  later  it 
was  seen  flying  along  behind  the 
others.  A  slightly  mottled  feather  left 
behind  was  one  which  showed  a 
makeup  as  lacking  in  natural  colour¬ 
ing  matter  of  the  usual  plumage.  We 
had  hoped  to  retain  this  novelty  in 
our  district  as  something  of  an  un¬ 
usual  sight.  Even  with  the  faintly 
mottled  feathering  in  pale  ivory  this 


was  a  fine  example  of  an  albino,  and 
was  very  conspicuous  when  seen  fly¬ 
ing  with  other  sparrows  which,  we 
fear,  tended  to  its  final  disappearance. 

We  had  expected  a  much  larger 
number  of  those  birds  that  sometimes 
stay  over  winter,  but  noticed  a  de¬ 
crease  in  -this  area.  About  twelve 
Bohemian  Waxwings,  one  Downy 
Woodpecker  and  eight  Starlings  were 
observed  here.  A  Meadowlark  was 
reported  to  have  been  seen  at  Shack- 
leton  during  the  third  week  in  Jan¬ 
uary.  We  saw  one  male  Ringneck 
Pheasant  with  the  females  feeding 
across  the  street  amongst  the  shrub¬ 
bery  of  a  vacant  lot.  Feed  had  been 
placed  there  for  them.  It  was  a  fine 
sight  to  look  out  of  the  window  and 
see  them  feeding  there  almost  every 
day.  These,  we  understand,  had  been 
raised  locally  and  released.  If  not 
molested  they  may  rest  along  the 
creek  side  where  there  is  sufficient 
color  and  food. 


Nature  1904  -  1955 

By  Mrs.  T.  H.  BRAY,  McLean 
and 

Mrs.  HILDA  NEWTON,  Indian  Head 


The  year  1904!  A  stretch  of  green 
prairie,  two  hills  (the  settlers’  land¬ 
mark)  beside  a  newly  built  frame 
house,  fragrant  with  the  smell  of  pine 
from  the  new  lumber.  Another  pio¬ 
neer,  full  of  hope,  was  bringing  his 
family  home. 

The  fall  before  had  seen  wide¬ 
spread  prairie  fires;  possibly  started 
by  trains,  travelling  relentlessly  for 
miles.  They  presented  a  terrifying 
sight  to  the  settlers,  especially  at 
night,  resembling  a  necklace  as  they 
swept  over  the  distant  hills.  The 
prairie,  thus  cleansed  of  its  dead 
grass  the  fall  before,  now  resembled 
a  vast  green  lawn,  dotted  with  purple 
crocuses,  later  with  clusters  of  blue 
violets.  As  the  summer  advanced  the 
everchanging  panorama  of  colour  de¬ 
lighted  the  eyes  of  the  younger  pio¬ 
neers. 

In  our  many  joyous  ramblings  we 
came  upon  many  species  of  wild 


flowers  that  are  seldom .  seen  today, 
such  as  fringed  and  bottled  gentian 
dusty  pink  primroses  and  shooting 
star  and  spicy  senaca-root  —  much 
sought  by  the  Indians.  But  outstand¬ 
ing  in  our  memory  were  the  flaming 
patches  of  red  lillies,  encircling  the 
alkaline  marshlands  •  in  hundreds. 
(These  will  also  thrive  in  your  gar¬ 
den  if  given  an  undisturbed  spot). 
Lady  Slippers,  too,  were  plentiful; 
many  having  three  flowers.  These  are 
very  scarce  today. 

To  satisfy  young  appetites  were  the 
piquent  wild  strawberries,  found  in 
profusion  along  with  other  native 
berries,  such  as  June-berry,  Saska¬ 
toons,  etc.  How  we  all  enjoyed  them! 
They  were  the  only  fresh  fruit  ob¬ 
tainable  by  the  early  settlers  until 
fall,  when  Ontario  apples  came  along 
in  time  to  fill  the  threshers’  favourite 
pies. 


(Continued  on  Page  21) 
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The  Provincial  Museum  of 
Natural  History 

By  MARGARET  BELCHER,  Regina 


The  Saskatchewan  Museum  of  Na¬ 
tural  History  is  almost  as  old  as  the 
province  itself,  since  its  beginnings 
date  back  to  1906.  In  that  year  there 
was  displayed  at  a  Dominion  fair  in 
Halifax  an  exhibit  of  Saskatchewan 
birds  and  animals,  out  of  which  the 
present  museum  has  grown.  It  is 
therefore  gratifying  to  have  the  pro¬ 
vince’s  Golden  Jubilee  celebrated  by 
the  official  opening  of  the  imposing 
new  building  which  has  now  become 
the  Museum’s  permanent  home. 

The  transfer  to  the  new  museum 
from  the  Provincial  Health  Building 
is  the  tenth  time  that  the  collection 
has  been  moved.  Other  set-backs  in 
its  development  were  the  destruction 
of  a  large  part  of  the  collection  by  the 
cyclone  of  1912,  and  the  curtailment 
of  Museum  activities  due  to  the  de¬ 
pression  and  to  two  world  wars. 

The  work  of  the  Museum  was  early 
placed  on  a  scientific  basis  by  the 
appointment  in  1913  of  the  first  full 
time  Preparator,  H.  H.  Mitchell.  He 
organized  field  camps  to  collect  re¬ 


presentative  specimens  of  birds  and 
mammals,  and  his  Catalogue  of  the 
Birds  of  Saskatchewan,  published  in 
1924  to  record  all  species  taken  up 
to  that  date,  is  an  important  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  history  of  ornithology  in 
Saskatchewan. 

The  first  Museum  Director  was 
Fred  Bradshaw  (1928-1935).  He  be¬ 
gan  the  Museum’s  programme  ofi 
conservation  education  by  visiting 
the  schools  to  give  illustrated  lec¬ 
tures.  F.  A.  Dunk  succeeded  Mr. 
Bradshaw  (1935-1947),  and  when  Mr. 
Dunk  retired  the  present  Director 
Fred  Bard  was  appointed  to  replace 
him. 

At  present,  the  work  of  the  museum 
has  a  threefold  aspect.  We  think  firstt 
perhaps,  of  the  preparation  and  dis¬ 
play  of  exhibits.  The  Museum  con¬ 
tains  something  like  5000  acquisitions, 
some  of  these  consisting  of  many 
items.  The  exhibits  which  receive 
most  attention  are  the  birds  and  ani¬ 
mals,  many  of  them  displayed  in  na¬ 
tural  habitat  groups,  accompanied  by 
photographs  and  explanatory  mater- 
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ial.  The  biggest  drawing  card  when 
the  new  Museum  opens  on  May  16  is 
expected  to  be  one  of  these  displays, 
that  of  the  Whooping  Cranes  pictured 
in  this  article.  Adding  interest  to  this 
exhibit  is  the  fact  that  the  Saskat¬ 
chewan  Museum  owns  two  of  the  ten 
Whooping  Crane  eggs  known  to  be 
preserved  in  museums. 

Other  exhibits  that  have  been  col¬ 
lected  by  the  Museum  or  donated  to 
it  include  items  of  interest  to  students 
of  archeology,  of  paleontology,  and  of 
the  history  of  the  people  of  the  re¬ 
cent  past  in  the  province,  as  well  as 
many  fascinating  miscellaneous  ob¬ 
jects.  The  plant  herbarium  is  being 
built  up,  stressing  native  flora.  All 
these  exhibits  attracted  an  impressive 
total  of  over  30,000  visitors  in  1954. 

A  second  aspect  of  the  Museum’s 
work  is  the  field  camp  programme 
carried  on  in  the  summer.  The  ex¬ 
cavations  in  search  of  fossils  at  East- 
end  in  the  Cypress  Hills  and  in  the 
Big  Muddy  area,  and  in  search  of 
artifacts  at  Mortlach  and  Gull  Lake 
are  good  examples  of  this  activity. 

Finally,  the  Museum’s  programme 
is  essentially  an  educational  pro¬ 
gram.  The  fact  that  of  all  the  Mus¬ 
eum’s  visitors  children  respond  most 
enthusiastically,  in  itself  justifies  the 
emphasis  placed  on  education  by  Mr. 
Bard  and  his  staff.  But  the  education 
programme  does  not  end  with  activi¬ 
ties  within  the  Museum  building.  It 
reaches  beyond,  through  films  like 
Pelicans  of  Last  Mountain  made 
available  fcr  public  showings  and 
through  the  miniature  bird  and  ani¬ 
mal  displays  circulated  through  Sas¬ 
katchewan  schools. 

Mr.  Bard  feels  that  the  most  im¬ 
portant  contribution  the  new  Museum 
can  make  will  come  through  its  great¬ 
er  facilities  for  extension  of  service 
to  the  public  in  a  programme  of  con¬ 
servation  education.  Although  there 
is  still  much  work  to  be  done,  and 
extra  staff  will  be  needed,  the  Mus¬ 
eum  is  anxious  to  put  this  extended 
programme  into  effect  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  From  the  date  of  the  official 
opening  on  May  16,  the  Museum  will 
be  open  to  the  public  during  the 
following  hours: 

Monday  through  Friday  (May  to 
September)  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.;  7  p.m. 
to  9  p.m.  Sat.,  Sun.,  and  Holidays 
(May  to  September)  2  p.m.  to  5  p.m.; 
7  p.m.  to  9  p.m. 


Watching  Wild  Life 
Through  Classes 

By  David  McDonald,  Manor,  Sask. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  forms  of 
hunting  which  is  growing  in  popu¬ 
larity  and  does  not  involve  the  use 
of  a  gun  or  a  rod  is  watching  wild¬ 
life,  an  all-year-round  sport.  This  re¬ 
quires  little  equipment;  attracts  par¬ 
ticipants  of  all  ages,  and  does  not  in¬ 
volve  the  molesting  or  destruction  of 
the  object  sought. 

In  days  gone  by,  before  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  popular  field-guides  and 
binoculars,  naturalists  had  to  resort  to 
“collecting”  specimens  in  order  to 
learn  the  identity  or  ascertain  any¬ 
thing  about  the  object  that  they  had 
observed.  Nowadays,  however,  armed 
with  well  illustrated  field  guides  and 
high  powered  glasses  he  may  study 
the  wildlife  in  his  own  community 
and  add  to  the  growing  fund  of 
knowledge  on  their  migrations,  food, 
mating  and  other  habits  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  resort  to  killing. 

The  popularity  of  this  sport  may  be 
attributed  simply  to  the  fact  that  all 
forms  of  wild  life  are  fascinating 
creatures,  whose  habits  are  lively  and 
very  interesting. 

Here  in  Saskatchewan  there  is  an 
ever  growing  body  of  these  watchers. 
This  can  be  seen  by  each  new  issue  of 
The  Blue  Jay. 

There  are  two  very  important 
things  which  we  must  do  in  order  to 
be  assured  that  the  various  forms  of 
wild  life  will  not  be  depleted.  First, 
by  protecting  them  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  not  by  ourselves  alone  but  by 
seeking  the  aid  of  our  friends  alone. 
Second,  by  seeing  that  they  have  ad¬ 
equate  nesting  and  breeding  grounds. 
We  can  help  our  wildlife  to  raise  its 
young  by  not  destroying  prairie, 
forest  or  wooded  areas.  Too  often  we 
find  that  fire  has  destroyed  many 
such  large  areas  which  would  have 
served  as  an  ideal  shelter  spot  for 
our  wild  life  during  the  summer  and 
winter  months. 

As  Saskatchewan  is  celebrating  its 
Jubilee  Year  this  summer,  let  us  do 
our  best  to  aid  our  wild  life  as  much 
as  possible.  By  doing,  so,  we  will  be 
repaid  a  good  many  times  over,  even 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  be  able 
to  watch  them  through  our  glasses. 
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A  Bewitching  Beauty  of  the  “Bad-Lands” 

By  ARCHIE  BUDD,  Swift  Current 


The  so-called  “bad-lands”  of  our 
southern  prairies  have  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  flora  and  here  are  found 
several  species  not  often  seen  else¬ 
where.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
these  is  the  Evening  Star,  sometimes 
called  the  Gumbo  Lily  or  Showy 
M  e  nt  z  e  li  a,  Mentzelia  decapetala 
(Pursh)  Urban  &  Gilg.  This  is  a 
biennial  plant  from  6  to  24  inches  in 
height,  with  rough,  grayish  green 
stems  and  leaves.  The  leaves  are 
sharply  and  coarsely  toothed,  varying 
from  2  to  6  inches  in  length,  and  very 
rough  to  the  touch.  The  upper  leaves 
are  stalkless  while  the  lower  are  fre¬ 
quently  short  stalked. 

The  flowers  are  borne  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches  and  when  fully  open 
may  be  well  over  3  inches  across  and 
appear  in  June  and  July.  As  they 
only  open  in  the  evenings  their  full 
beauty  is  rarely  seen;  generally  they 
appear  with  closed  flowers,  resemb¬ 
ling  short  white  candles  on  a  minia¬ 
ture  Christmas  Tree.  They  appear  to 
have  ten  creamy-white  petals,  only 
five  of  which  are  true  petals,  the 
others  being  petaloid,  sterile  stamens. 
In  the  centre  of  each  flower  is  a 
dense  cluster  of  from  two  to  three 
hundred  stamens  and  the  flower  has 
a  somewhat  cactus-like  appearance. 


The  fruit  are  capsules  about  one 
and  a  half  inches  long  and  half  an 
inch  across  and  open  at  the  top  when 
mature  releasing  the  numerous  flat 
seeds.  The  seeds  of  a  closely  related 
species,  Mentzelia  albicaulis,  were 
ground  and  pounded  into  a  kind  of 
cake  and  eaten  by  the  Indians  of 
Montana  and  Oregon. 

This  is  the  only  Saskatchewan 
species  of  the  Loasa  family  and  is 
found  in  the  “bad-lands”  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  Province,  par¬ 
ticularly  near  Eastend  and  the  valleys 
adjoining  the  Frenchman  River,  the 
Big  Muddy  Lake  area,  around  Roche 
Percee  and  also  on  the  clay  banks  of 
the  South  Saskatchewan  River  near 
Estuary.  Seeing  this  beautiful  plant 
growing  in  such  wild  and  deserted 
locations  one  is  reminded  of  a  por¬ 
tion  of  Gray’s  Elegy,  “Full  many  a 
flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen  and 
waste  its’  sweetness  on  the  desert 
air.”  The  scientific  generic  name, 
Mentzelia,  is  dedicated  to  a  German 
botanist  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
Christian  Mentzel,  and  the  specific 
name,  decapetala,  signifies  its  ap¬ 
parent  ten  petals.  By  the  botanist 
Greene  it  was  placed  into  a  separate 
genus,  Nuttallia,  but  modern  taxo¬ 
nomists  retain  it  in  the  Linnaean 
genus'  of  Mentzelia. 


Flooded  Out -But  Survived 

By  ED  WILEY,  Saltcoats 


Now  that  spring  is  here,  we  are 
looking  forward  to  renewing  acquain¬ 
tances  with  many  of  our  feathered 
friends  that  have  spent  their  rather 
prolonged  winter  vacation  in  the 
sunny  South.  It  is  interesting  to  look 
back  a  few  short  months  and  re¬ 
member  the  struggle  some  of  them 
had  to  reproduce  their  species  under 
adverse  weather  conditions. 

We  had  several  duck  nests  under 
observation  but  will  tell  about  only 
one.  This  mallard  had  her  nest  quite 
near  our  stable  in  a  bunch  of  willows 
on  a  little  island  about  six  feet  across. 
There  were  nine  eggs  about  half  in¬ 
cubated  when  the  rains  became  more 
frequent  and  heavier.  The  water  was 


rising  and  coming  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  eggs. 

One  duck  sensed  danger  and  be¬ 
gan  to  raise  her  nest  by  putting  twigs, 
sticks  and  leaves  under  the  eggs.  We 
were  never  able  to  see  her  working, 
as  she  was  always  on  the  nest  when 
we  went  to  look.  The  situation  looked 
hopeless  to  us.  The  eggs  were  very 
wet  and  resting  on  sticks  instead  of 
downs. 

Eventually  the  weather  became  a 
little  nicer.  The  duck  which  was  get¬ 
ting  quite  well  acquainted  with  us 
by  this  time,  got  her  nest  into  pretty 
fair  shape  again.  When  the  time 
came,  out  came  the  little  ducklings 
(Continued  on  Page  21) 
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Moose  Anecdote 

By  NELLIE  CAMERON,  COXWORTH,  Davidson 


One  year  my  Father  succumbed  to 
the  urge  of  adventure,  and  set  out 
with  my  two  brothers  to  capture  some 
small  deer.  He  satisfied  his  sense  of 
Justice  and  reason,  by  carefully  ex¬ 
plaining  to  my  Mother  that  he  had 
seen  where  Algonquin  Park  Officials 
were  desirous  of  restocking  the  park 
with  deer  and  moose. 

They  made  a  trek  into  the  foothills 
of  the  Riding  Mountain.  It  was  real 
deer  country,  thick  with  spruce  and 
with  beautiful  Clear  Lake  lying  in  the 
centre. 

Lady  Luck  must  have  ridden  right 
along  with  my  Dad  for  the  first 
evening  they  made  camp  by  a  small 
lake  they  spotted  a  large  cow  moose 
feeding  in  the  rushes  at  the  water’s 
edge.  Father  with  a  warning  to  the 
boys  to  keep  an  eye  on  it,  strolled 
out  through  the  low  prairie  bushes, 
with  a  small  rope  tied  in  two  loops, 
just  in  case.  Looking  down  as  he 
walked  he  almost  stepped  on  two 
small  moose  calves  snuggled  close  to 
each  other.  With  a  hasty  glance  at 
Mrs.  Moose,  he  knelt,  slipped  the 
loops,  one  over  each  head,  picked 
the  twins  up,  one  under  each  arm, 
and  started  back  for  the  wagon. 


Fortunately  for  him  the  small  fry 
made  no  sound,  and  he  reached 
camp  without  mishap. 

Father  had  come  prepared,  and 
that  evening  they  fed  the  baby  moose 
with  warm  milk.  (Their  cry  is  very 
much  like  that  of  a  small  child  — 
a  sort  of  plaintive  whine.) 

In  a  couple  of  days,  two  more 
calves  and  one  beautiful  little  elk, 
had  been  found.  So  Father  and  his 
two  “right  hand  men,”  returned 
home  late  one  night. 

I  well  remember  my  big  brother 
walking  into  the  house  and  with  a 
very  casual  air  asking  us  if  we  would 
heat  a  little  milk  for  him.  Not  to 
be  fooled  this  way,  we  sprang  at  him 
with  eager  questions,  to  all  of  which 
he  declared  “they”  had  five  “young¬ 
sters”  out  in  the  barn,  and  he  had 
come  for  some  warm  milk  for  them. 

We  refused  to  believe  him,  but 
finally  my  Mother  yielded,  prepared 
the  milk  and  we  all  trouped  after 
him  to  the  barn.  There,  sure  enough, 
in  the  dim  light  of  the  front  stall 
lay  two  strange  little  animals  on  a 
bed  of  straw.  They  looked  stranger 
still  when  they  stood  up  on  long 
wobbly  legs.  But  what  captivated  us 
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completely  was  the  small  elk,  fawn 
colored  with  white  spots.  When  she 
stood  up  her  whole  body  seemed 
on  invisible  springs.  Her  eyes  looked 
out  friendly  and  trusting  and  her 
ears  pricked  back  and  forth.  We 
loved  her  from  the  start  and  called 
her  “Gentle.” 

In  the  second  stall  were  two  more 
small  moose  making  up  our  adopted 
family. 

At  first  we  fed  them  from  a  bottle, 
then  gradually  weaned  them  to  a 
large  pan,  from  which  they  all  drank 
at  once.  They  soon  became  as  tame 
as  calves,  but  wandered  farther  afield 
as  time  went  on. 

In  the  evening  when  it  was  feeding 
time,  my  father  would  walk  around 
the  yard,  and  to  the  edge  of  our 
small  bluff,  calling  them  by  name, 
“Come  Gentle!  Come  Major!  Come 
Ivan!”  Soon  we  would  hear  them 
crashing  through  the  young  poplars. 
The  moose  with  lumbering  awkward 
gait  would  lope  into  the  yard  ac¬ 
companied  by  Miss  Gentle,  who  came 
springing  over  the  grass,  head  high, 
ears  at  the  alert  and  dainty  feet 
scarcely  touching  the  ground. 

It  was  a  piece  of  real  strategy,  (as 
well  as  some  athletic  prowess),  for 
my  father  to  get  to  the  pan  first, 
pour  out  the  milk  and  leap  aside, 
before  all  five  flopped  down  on  their 
knees,  in  a  circle,  heads  in  the  pan, 
rumps  high  in  the  air,  as  in  the 
above  picture.  It  was  quite  a  sight! 

They  were  a  real  attraction  to  the 
whole  neighborhood,  especially  to  the 
children.  I  recall,  one  day,  at  the 
“little  red  schoolhouse”  the  pupils 
rising  spasmodically  from  their  seats, 
pointing  through  the  window,  crying 
out  with  fine  disregard  for  the 
English  language  “Oh  look!  look! 
Camrun’s  Deers!” 

They  were  spellbound  at  the  way 
the  moose  could  lift  and  bend  their 
long  legs  to  step  over  a  fence  with 
“the  greatest  of  ease.” 

As  they  grew  older  they  wandered 
farther.  They  sometimes  stayed  away 
for  as  long  as  two  or  three  days  but 
would,  eventually,  come  home.  When 
the  moose  were  fully  grown  my 
father  sold  them  to  Algonquin  Park 
where,  perhaps  today,  some  of  their 
descendants  stand  and  gaze,  looking 
off  into  the  “Far  Distance.” 

It  is  a  debatable  point  (in  justice) 
whether  to  capture  and  place  in  pro¬ 


tected  areas  these  interesting  and 
lovable  wild  animals  or  whether  to 
leave  them  in  their  natural  state, 
where  some  day  the  hunter’s  gun  will 
lay  the  proud  monarch  of  the  woods 
low. 


NATURE  1904  -  1955 

(Continued  from  Page  15) 

Winters  were  so  long,  everyone 
eagerly  listened  for  the  first  bubbling 
song  of  the  Meadowlark,  followed  by 
the  haunting  sweet  music  of  the  Song 
Sparrow,  and  the  soft  chucklings  of 
the  Sharp-tailed  Grouse  on  the  danc¬ 
ing  grounds.  This  is  another  sound 
we  miss,  for  very  few  Sharptails  are 
seen  here  now. 

We  now  see  species  of  birds,  new 
to  'our  locality,  not  having  seen  them 
until  our  province  became  well  set¬ 
tled.  These  are  Bluebirds,  Brown 
Thrashers,  Black-billed  Cuckoos, 
Wood  Thrushes  —  mostly  residents 
of  treed  areas.  One  bird  we  have  not 
been  able  to  identify  was  a  constant 
annoyance  during  haying  time.  When 
we  were  helping  dad  with  the  hay 
around  marshy  sloughs,  these  slate 
grey  birds,  similar  in  shape  to  a  gull, 
would  dive  swiftly  down,  dangerous¬ 
ly  close  to  our  heads  with  harsh  cries 
of  “Flick  it”,  continuing  this  till  we 
left  —  doubtless  defending  their 
nests.  Will  someone  tell  us  what  these 
are  please? 

In  closing  we  would  like  to  appeal 
to  parents  to  interest  their  children 
in  protecting  our  birds  and  wild 
flowers.  We  hope  that  future  gener¬ 
ations  will  fully  realize  the  enjoyment 
to  be  gained  by  nature  observations. 


Flooded  Out  —  But  Survived 

(Continued  from  Page  19) 

—  all  nine  of  them.  We  lifted  the 
sticks  and  leaves  down  to  the  ori¬ 
ginal  nest,  put  them  in  a  pail  and 
did  some  counting.  The  duck  had 
placed  about  one-half  gallon  of  leaves 
and  more  than  nine  hundred  sticks 
under  the  eggs. 

I  have  asked  several  people  if  they 
thought  the  drake  did  anything  to 
help  carry  sticks  or  leaves  or  take 
a  turn  at  keeping  the  eggs  warm. 
No  one,  so  far,  will  give  him  credit 
for  anything.  They  consider  him  just 
a  handsome  no  good  husband.  What 
do  you  think? 
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Spade  and  Screen 

By  FRED  S.  ROBINSON 


SPADE  and  SCREEN 


All  members  who  in  years  past 
belonged  to  the  Saskatchewan  Ar¬ 
chaeological  Society  will  recognize 
the  above  title,  for  it  was  the  name 
of  their  quarterly  publication  from 
the  years  1944  to  1950.  The  society 
had  been  founded  in  1934  and  Mr. 
W.  J.  Orchard  was  its  first  President. 
It  was  one  of  his  ideas  that  a  pub¬ 
lication  should  carry  items  of  interest 
in  archaeological  research  to  all  the 
members.  Mr.  Orchard  wrote  two 
books  on  Saskatchewan  Stone  Age 
and  during  his  life  did  much  to  bring 
attention  to  the  finds  of  this  region. 

In  Saskatchewan’s  Jubilee  year 
when  the  pioneers  in  all  phases  of 
our  development  are  being  honored, 
it  is,  fitting  to  again  bring  to  life 
in  the  pages  of  the  “Blue  Jay”,  one 
of  Mr.  Orchard’s  archaeological  in¬ 
terests  “Spade  and  Screen.”  These 
pages  can  be  a  record  place  for 
current  items  of  interest  from  the 
Stone  Age  world  of  the  past. 

Before  his  death  in  1948  Mr. 
Orchard  placed  his  large  collection 
of  Saskatchewan  Stone  Age  artifacts 
in  our  Provincial  Museum.  Many  of 
the  relics  he  had  collected  are  the 
best  quality  of  their  kind  ever  found 


Mr.  W.  I.  ORCHARD 
Author  of 

“Stone  Age  on  the  Prairies” 
and  “Saskatchewan  Middens” 

in  the  Province  and  will  remain 
forever  in  the  Museum  as  a  tribute 
to  his  keen  foresight.  We  remember 
him  as  Saskatchewan’s  Pioneer 
Archaeologist. 

An  excellent  article  appears  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Iowa  Archaeological  Society,  written 
by  Mr.  Robert  Nero,  entitled  “The 
Surface  Collector.”  The  author  very 
clearly  defines  the  relationship  that 
should  prevail  between  the  Pro¬ 
fessional  Archaeologist  and  the 
amateur  Indian  relic  collector. 
“Arrowhead  Collectors”  have  often 
ruined  valuable  sites  by  quickly 
removing  all  the  surface  relics  with¬ 
out  carefully  keeping  them  separate 
and  labelled  to  later  identify  them 
from  the  rest  of  their  collections. 
Pieces  not  of  interest  to  the  amateur 
are  often  discarded  and  therefore  lost 
to  Professionals  who  later  check 
over  the  discovery.  While  it  is  true 
that  most  Archaeological  Sites  are 
discovered  by  the  amateur,  it  is  the 
Professional  who  must  be  relied  upon 
to  do  the  subsurface  research  and 
put  together  the  complete  story  of 
the  site.  The  amateur  therefore  has 
much  to  gain  by  taking  exceptional 
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care  of  material  found  in  order  to 
get  the  most  and  best  information 
from  the  Scientist  who  will  later 
visit  and  work  on  the  discovery. 
Facts  learned  from  one  find  will  help 
in  locating  and  appraising  many  more 
finds.  Co-operation  between,  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  each  others’  interest  will 
lead  to  greater  knowledge. 

In  the  next  issue  a  short  article 
on  “Midden  Points”  by  A.  J.  Hudson, 
Mortlach,  will  be  featured.  Also 
some  information  from  Ed  Robinson, 
Wawanesa,  Manitoba;  about  his 
Indian  Relic  discoveries. 


EDITOR’S  NOTE 

The  “Spade  and  Screen”  will 
now  become  a  regular  feature 
of  the  “Blue  Jay.”  Two  pages 
will  be  devoted  to  the  material, 
which  will  be  edited  by  Mr. 
Robinson. 

Please  send  all  contributions 
for  these  pages  to: 

Fred  S.  Robinson, 

2100  York  St.,  Regina. 


The  Spring  Dispersion  of  the  Boatman 

By  RONALD  HOOPER,  Somme,  Sask. 


It  had  never  occurred  to  me  before 
how  the  interesting  little  bug  that 
is  called  the  Boatman  becomes  so 
well  distributed  from  its  wintering 
quarters  to  every  little  slough,  puddle 
and  ditch  until  I  took  a  walk  along 
Snipe  Lake  on  April  16.  Along  the 
west  shore  there  were  thousands  of 
Boatmen  in  the  water,  so  I  stopped 
to  watch  them.  To  my  surprise  they 
were  climbing  out  of  the  water  onto 
the  rocks,  where  they  would  sit  for 
a  moment  to  dry  off.  Then  they  would 
spread  their  wings  and  make  a  leap 
towards  the  east.  If  a  gust  of  the 
west  wind  caught  them,  away  they 
would  go,  high  up  in  the  air,  headed 
for  their  new  spring  quarters.  If  they 
didn’t  catch  a  gust  of  wind  they  would 
go  about  a  foot,  and  fall  back  into 
the  water. 

It  is  strange  that  they  should  need 
the  wind  so  much  in  the  spring, 
because  they  have  no  trouble  flying 


Plan  to  Attend  — 

The  Saskatchewan 
Natural  History  Society 

SUMMER  MEETING 

At  Fort  Qu’Appelle  — 

June  18  and  19 

For  details  see  inside  of 
back  cover. 


about  lamps  and  light-bulbs  in  the 
summertime.  Perhaps  it  is  for  a  more 
efficient  dispersal. 

The  Backswimmer  is  another  in¬ 
teresting  water-bug.  These  insects 
are  diverse  from  most  other  water- 
life  in  that  they  are  light  coloured 
above  and  dark  coloured  beneath. 
Ducks,  snipes,  fish,  boatmen,  diving 
beetles  and  many  other  water  crea¬ 
tures  are  light  coloured  beneath,  so 
they  will  match  the  sky,  and  dark 
coloured  above  to  match  the  mud 
and  water.  In  order  for  the  Back- 
swimmer  to  match  his  surroundings, 
he  swims  upside-down.  He  might  be 
called  the  nuthatch  of  the  water. 

A  few  Backswimmers  were  also 
climbing  up  the  rocks.  Before  they 
attempted  a  take-off,  they  would 
scrape  the  water  from  their  fore¬ 
wings  with  their  hind  legs.  None  of 
the  Backswimmers,  that  I  watched, 
succeeded  in  making  a  take-off.  This 
is  probably  because  they  are  bigger 
than  the  Boatmen  and  therefore  need 
a  stronger  wind  to  help  them. 


DID  YOU  KNOW  .  . 

THAT  a  55  page  booklet,  entitled 
“Echoes  of  the  Qu’Appelle  Lakes 
District”  has  been  recently  written 
and  published  by  T.  Petty,  of  Indian 
Head.  It  is  a  valuable  guide  to  his¬ 
toric  sites,  old  trails  and  pioneers  of 
the  area.  Copies  may  be  obtained 
for  one  dollar  per  copy  from  Mr. 
Petty. 
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A  Key  to  Willows  Exploration 
and  Enjoyment 

By  HUGH  McLAUGHLIN,  Lewvan,  Sask. 


Sometimes  the  key  to  the  door  is 
handed  to  us  and  we  do  not  use  it, 
but  in  this  case  I  am  speaking  of 
the  “Key  to  Willow  and  Poplars” 
printed  in  the  Blue  Jay  and  con¬ 
tributed  by  A.  J.  Breitung.  It  had 
been  looked  at,  but  not  explored 
until  either  the  key  or  the  willows, 
I  don’t  recall  which,  inspired  an  ex¬ 
ploratory  inquiry  that  gave  a  new 
field  of  interest  and  enjoyment. 

I  read  of  places  where  the  land 
is  being  cleared  and  over-cleared  of 
trees  and  native  vegetation,  and  older 
people  recall  the  growth  of  former 

years.  On  the  prairies  the  process 

has  been  to  an  extent  reversed. 
Quoting  Professor  John  Macoun’s 
comment  on  the  Souris  plains  in 
1870’s  “no  shrub  over  six  inches  high 
exists,  due  no  doubt  to  the  numerous 
fires  which  pass  over  the  region.” 
Old  photographs  of  areas  now  well 
tread  around  sloughs  and  draws 

show  people,  beards  and  wagon 

wheels  against  a  background  of  stark 
naked  prairie.  This  is  particularly  so 
in  the  area  east  from  Weyburn  to 
the  Moose  Mountains. 


The  gumbo  clay  comprising  the 
Regina  plains  is  not  such  a  favourable 
environment  and  most  species  of 
trees  will  not  compete  with  native 
vegetation  or  even  grow  on  cultivated 
soil  without  extensive  care.  However 
the  plentiful  moisture  of  the  last  few 
years  has  encouraged  quite  an  en¬ 
croachment,  and  nearly  every  dug- 
cut  and  low  lying  roadside  ditch 
carries  a  complimentary  fringe  of  the 
lowly  willow.  Just  what  this  en¬ 
croachment  comprised  of,  or  its  exten-t 
I  did  not  realize  until  I  began  study¬ 
ing  the  Key  to  the  Willows. 

They  are  quite  a  challenge  to 
separate  and  identify  —  a  real  cross 
word  puzzle  and  it  seems  to  be  a 
gradual  process  before  you  can 
glance  at  a  group  along  a  roadside 
and  recognize  several  species.  It  is 
as  though  out  of  a  crowd  of  people 

—  formerly  a  mere  blur  of  strangers; 
you  can  now  recognize  friends  and 
characters.  After  considerable  com¬ 
parisons,  about  seven  species  emerged 

—  and  also  mingled  were  aspen, 
poplar  and  western  cottonwood.  Most 
of  the  local  growth  is  immature, 
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possibly  five  or  six  years  old,  so  I 
decided  to  go  to  a  point  on  the  Souris 
creek  where  a  grove  of  more  mature 
trees  has  been  gradually  assuming 
proportion  on  the  landscape.  Thirty 
years  ago  there  were  only  a  few 
clumps  from  which  we  occasionally 
sought  kindling  for  a  fire  while 
skating  and  these  almost  disappeared 
during  the  dry  cycle  of  the  thirties. 

I  did  not  realize  the  extent  of  the 
growth  until  with  sons  Don  and 
Grant,  we  made  an  exploratory  trip 
down  the  creek  by  canoe.  There  were 
round  mounds  of  growth  six  to  eight 
leet  high  which  I  took  to  be  Salix 
Potiolaris  or  Basket  Willow — another 
very  symetrical  and  heavier  branched 
shrub  with  hoary  leaves  which  I 
could  only  guess  as  Sage  willow.  Pre¬ 
dominate  was  a  thicket  forming 
growth  —  Sanbar  willow  which  rose 
to  twenty  feet  high,  and  stole  back 
from  the  creek  banks  to  engage  in 
commando  tactics  with  the  native 
grass,  and  even  the  wheat  field.  It 
would  take  over  the  scd  and  then 
other  species  of  willow  would  take 
hold  as  undergrowth.  Several  credible 
Peach  Leafed  and  Diamond  willow 
stood  out.  The  first  mentioned  with 
main  trunk  of  twelve  inches  in 
diameter  and  the  latter  with  several 
main  trunks  of  six  to  eight  inches 
in  size.  Somewhat  similar  growth,  but 
a  bit  smaller  in  size  was  also  the 
familiar  Pussy  willow.  Western 
cottonwood  also  appeared  in  the 
growth. 

The  fact  that  a  small  prairie  stream 
could  be  navigated  by  canoe  in  July 
could  only  mean  a  dam  somewhere. 
And  while  not  unexpected,  it  is  still 
a  novelty  to  come  upon  a  beaver 
house  on  the  south  bank,  and  two 
hundred  yards  further  downstream 
the  skillful  structure  which  held  back 
the  mile  or  so  of  water.  Years  ago 
the  beaver  was  a  remote  animal  — 
as  far  away  as  the  history  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  and  en¬ 
countered  here  only  in  books.  I  am 
grateful  that  the  owner  of  the  grove 
has  tolerated  this  growth,  as  the 
scene  is  not  a  common  one  on  the 
gumbo  plains,  and  the  presence  of 
the  beaver  enhance  the  scene  —  also 
the  water  they  have  dammed  up, 
makes  a  mecca  for  water  fowl  and 
muskrats. 

I  renewed  an  acquaintance  through 


this  excursion  —  found  a  delightful 
spot  locally,  and  became  very  tree 
conscious.  I  could  now  see  hundreds 
of  willows  growing  among  the  weeds 
on  the  roadside  where  I  never  noticed 
them  before.  Until  freeze-up  in  the 
fall,  as  many  desirable  plants  as  I 
could  move,  were  transplanted  along 
a  somewhat  barren  stretch  of  creek 
bank  —  as  they  will  not  probably 
be  tolerated  along  the  roadside.  I 
look  forward  to  a  grove  closer  at 
hand,  with  all  the  association  of  bird 
and  animal  life  that  trees  will  bring. 
It  has  been  rewarding  to  study  and 
tap  another  faucett  of  interest,  and 
I  am  glad  that  I  used  the  “Key.” 

Perhaps  a  little  mundane  —  but 
still  resourceful  was  the  story  given 
to  me  of  the  beaver  on  the  Moose 
Jaw  Creek,  who  set  up  housekeeping 
on  a  wheat  field,  and  then  proceeded 
to  bury  under  water  15  to  20  stooks 
of  grain,  and  even  chewed  out  of 
way  a  corner  fence  post  that  impeded 
harvest.  A  somewhat  embarrassed 
beaver  must  have  been  the  one  dis¬ 
covered  in  a  small  ditch  of  water  in 
our  local  village.  After  a  series  of 
futile  plunges  in  the  muddy  shallows, 
it  was  herded  down  the  main  street 
of  a  prairie  village  by  an  interested 
populace  —  with  the  famous  paddle 
of  a  tail  dragging  in  the  dust.  Being 
driven  to  a  dugout  it  treated  us  to 
the  sight  of  its  clever  manipulation 
of  peeling  bark  from  willow  trees 
—  as  it  sat  and  ate  in  plain  sight 
20  feet  away.  We  feared  and  cared 
a  bit  for  our  struggling  local  spruce, 
poplar  and  other  landscaping,  but  it 
went  on  its  way  in  a  day  or  so. 


The  Moss 

By  M.  A.  Welsh,  Prince  Albert 

In  the  December  Issue  Dr.  Conard 
had  an  article  on  Moss.  I  have  taken 
up  the  challenge  which  he  presented 
therein  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
I  have  not  regretted  this.  Dr.  Conard 
has  been  very  helpful  in  providing 
identification  for  me  and  I  might 
say  that  I  am  slowly  accumulating 
a  nice  small  collection  of  Moss.  Any 
person  who  is  interested  in  Moss 
would  be  well  advised  to  reread  this 
article.  His  suggestion  of  compiling 
a  check  list  is,  I  think,  a  very  worth¬ 
while  undertaking. 
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The  Destroying  Angel 

By  M.  A.  WELSH,  Prince  Albert 


During  the  past  summer  Mr.  Ed 
Brooman  and  myself  undertook  some 
exploratory  work  on  mushrooms  in 
our  area.  We  had  a  fine  time  in  this 
project  as  well  as  turning  up  a  few 
problems.  We  did  find  that  where 
ever  you  turned  there  seemed  to  be 
mushrooms  and  we  had  some  fine 
eating  even  though  at  times  we  had 
some  slight  misgivings.  We  found 
mushrooms  that  we  could  not  identify 
and  others  that  we  have  but  doubtful 
identification  established.  We  also 
found  some  mushrooms  that  were  not 
good  to  eat  one  of  which  I  propose 
to  discuss. 

On  August  31st,  at  Loon  Lake,  I 
stayed  overnight  in  a  small  cabin 
outside  of  which  grew  a  stately  little 
mushroom  Amanita  phaloides .  The 
Destroying  Angel.  I  can  assure  you 
that  I  did  not  eat  this  mushroom,  the 
most  deadly  of  all  mushrooms  and 
the  cause  of  over  90%  of  all  recorded 
deaths  from  them.  It  would  be  well 
for  all  persons  who  collect  mush¬ 
rooms  for  eating  to  become  very 
familiar  with  this  species  and  its 
relatives.  The  photograph  shows  one 
of  the  most  important  in  identifica¬ 
tion,  the  Volva  or  Death  Cup.  See 
how  it  surrounds  the  base  of  the 
stem.  There  is  a  ring  on  the  stem 
(not  visible  in  photo),  the  gills  are 
white  and  free  from  the  stem,  the 
spore  print  is  white. 

If  this  mushroom  is  eaten  there 
are  no  symptoms  for  a  period  of  from 
six  to  twelve  hours,  an  almost  diag¬ 
nostic  sign,  then  there  are  intense 
and  severe  abdominal  pains  and 
thirst  with  vomiting  and  diarrhea. 
There  is  then  usually  a  quiescent 
period  of  from  one  to  two  days  when 
the  symptoms  recur  along  with 
damage  to  the  nervous  system,  liver 
and  kidneys.  This  is  followed  by 
delirium,  coma  and  usually  death. 
When  the  mushroom  is  taken  in 
small  quantities  the  symptoms  are 
less  severe  and  abate  after  several 
days  with  a  slow  recovery  and  pro¬ 
longed  convalescence. 

The  poisons  contained  in  this 
mushroom  are  phalline,  amanitin  and 
phalloidin.  The  symptoms  seem  to  be 
due  to  the  amanitin  rather  than  to 
the  other  two  poisons  which  are 


largely  lost  in  the  heat  of  cooking. 

This  is  the  mushroom  which  is 
alleged  to  have  killed  many  famous 
persons  over  the  years.  The  first 
recorded  death  due  to  mushroom 
poisoning  being  those  of  the  family 
of  the  great  Greek  poet  Euripides 
who  lost  in  one  day  his  wife,  daughter 
and  two  sons.  Other  sacrificed  lives 
due  to  eating  this  mushroom  in  ig¬ 
norance  seem  to  be  Pope  Clement 
VII,  the  Emperor  Jovia,  Emperor 
Charles  VI,  Berronill  of  Naples,  the 
widow  of  Tsar  Alexis  and  the  Prin¬ 
cess  of  Conti.  Poisonous  mushrooms 
have  figured  in  many  of  the  acciden¬ 
tal  and  malicious  deaths  recorded  in 
history. 

This  mushroom  grows,  as  a  rule, 
in  the  wooded  areas,  seldom  in  open 
meadows  but  it  is  well  to  watch 
carefully  for  it  when  collecting 
mushrooms  particularly  if  they  are 
destined  for  the  skillet. 


DID  YOU  KNOW  .  . 

THAT  only  150  copies  of  Mr.  A.  C. 
Budds’  book,  “Plants  of  the  Farming 
and  Ranching  areas  of  the  Canadian 
Prairies”  are  left  for  free  distribu¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Budd  would  like  to  see  the 
“Blue  Jay”  readers  get  them,  but 
they  are  going  out  quite  rapidly. 
After  these  are  gone  there  will  be 
no  more  free  copies,  as  the  book  is 
being  revised  and  printed  in  a  smaller 
and  much  more  convenient  form  next 
year.  It  will  then  be  on  sale  by  the 
Government  Printer  at  $1.00  or  $1.50 
per  copy.  Present  copies  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Experimental 
Station,  Box  780,  Swift  Current. 
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Spring;  in  the  Forest 

By  M.  BROOKER,  Grassy  Lake,  Sask. 


If  you  walk  in  the  forest  this  spring, 
first  clear  out  the  path  along  the 
creek  that  has  been  there  for  many 
years,  and  your  feet  will  be  silent 
on  the  damp  earth  and  moss  there, 
and  linked  with  the  past,  for  many 
feet  have  trodden  this  way  before. 
Every  wild  creature  will  follow  the 
path  when  you  have  cleared  the  way. 
Wear  drab  clothing  and  your  presence 
will  not  alarm  nor  interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  busy  forest  denizens. 
There  is  the  stillness,  and  you  stop 
at  once  on  entering  the  forest  to 
listen  to  it.  But  it  is  not  really  still 
for  there  is  sound,  and  where  there 
is  sound  there  is  life. 

A  blue  jay  stops  to  look  at  you 
but  he  has  nothing  to  say.  He  he- 
members  perhaps,  the  bacon  rind, 
soup  bones,  and  tallow  of  last  winter. 
There,  is  a  squirrel.  He  jitters  on  the 
branch  in  his  zeal  to  scold  you 
roundly.  Colour  is  all  about  you. 
Most  of  it  in  shades  of  green,  yet 
not  a  new  leaf  is  out.  There  are  the 
evergreen  trees  and  small  plants.  The 
soft  green  of  wild  lavender  leaves, 
with  their  under  sides  of  orange. 
Perhaps  you  like  to  call  it  wild 
lavender  still,  because  your  mother 
once  told  you  it  was  wild  lavender, 
and  you  would  not  change  the 
memory  of  that  walk  in  the  forest 
with  your  mother. 

The  bunch  berry  leaves  are  of  every 
shade  of  green,  and  most  shades  of 
red,  some  browns  and  russets.  The 
creepers  and  wide  bladed  grasses  are 
all  fresh  and  green  from  their  recent 
blanket  of  snow.  That  fluorescence 
up  ahead,  is  moss  and  lichen  and  the 
flash  of  balsam  fir  needles  in  the 
late  sun  shafts.  Poplar  trunks  are 
adorned  with  vari-coloured  moss, 
and  ornamented  with  tinted  fungus 
cakes.  Many  other  evergreens  grace 
the  forest  floor. 

A  new  sound  joins  the  voice  of 
many  birds.  It  is  water  running  over 
the  beaver  dam.  You  are  nearing  the 
pond.  The  little  voices  of  croaking 


frogs  and  singing  frogs  join  in.  Then 
there  is  movement  and  a  beaver 
comes  up  clutching  mud  to  his  chest. 
He  patties  on  his  hind  feet  like  a 
little  dinosaur  to  the  spot  needing 
attention;  deposits  his  armful  and 
packs  it  firmly  in  place  with  his  nose. 
You  choose  a  crude  chair  made  from 
criss  crossed  poplar  trees  that  the 
beaver  cut  down  last  fall.  There  is  a 
crashing  that  makes  your  heart  miss 
a  beat,  and  expecting  to  see  at  least 
a  moose  or  two,  three  squirrels  that 
seem  to  have  lost  their  minds  dash 
by.  They  run  in  an  endless  circle. 
Four  blue  jays  are  feeding  on  insects 
from  the  pond.  Perhaps  water  beetles. 
Their  skill  in  snatching  from  the 
water  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  the 
kingfisher,  who  will  not  stay,  because 
there  are  no  fish  in  this  pond.  But 
who  sets  up  a  chatter  of  scorn  and 
displeasure.  A  sweet  thread  of  sound 
comes  from  the  tree-tops.  It  is  some 
kind  of  warbler  who  says  —  “See 
see  Thhh.”  There  are  so  many  war¬ 
blers  singing  from  the  canopy  of 
branches  it  would  take  pages  to 
mention  them  all.  A  deer  puts  on  an 
act  across  the  pond.  He  has  caught 
wind  of  you,  and  although  he  looks 
directly  at  you,  he  does  not  see  you. 

Something  is  creeping  up  behind 
you.  It  is  those  daft  Squirrels  again. 
No,  a  newcomer.  He  has  taken  to 
stealth  and  will  spring  out  and  scare 
the  whiskers  off  the  others  when  the 
circle  comes  by  again. 


Mrs.  C.  P.  Traill 

1906 

“Mothers  of  Canada,  teach  your 
children  to  know  and  to  love  the  wild 
flowers  springing  in  their  path;  to 
love  the  soil  in  which  God’s  hand  has 
planted  them,  and  in  all  their  after 
wanderings  through  the  world  their 
hearts  will  turn  back  with  loving 
reverence  to  the  land  of  their  birth, 
to  that  dear  country,  endeared  to 
them  by  the  remembrance  of  the 
wild  flowers  which  they  plucked  in 
the  happy  days  of  their  childhood.” 
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Bird  Notes  From  the  Files 

By  MARGARET  BELCHER,  Regina,  Sask. 

From  the  first  number  published  in  1942,  the  Blue  Jay  has  served  the 
cause  of  bird  study  in  many  ways.  It  sponsors  an  annual  Christmas  bird 
count,  which  has  now  recorded  73  winter  species  in  Saskachewan;  it  takes 
part  in  such  projects  as  the  Museum’s  Whooping  Crane  survey  and  the 
continent-wide  Co-operative  Study  of  Migration;  and  it  invites  data  on 
Saskatchewan  species  for  the  files  of  the  Saskatchewan  Natural  History 
Society. 

Of  particular  interest  in  the  records  sent  to  the  Blue  Jay  are  those  of 
the  occurrence  of  a  rare  or  new  species,  or  of  the  increase  in  numbers  and 
the  extension  of  range  of  species  already  established.  A  review  of  the  files 
of  the  Blue  Jay  provides  the  following  bird  notes  of  special  interest. 

1.  Lazuli  Bunting,  nesting  in  the  garden  of  Arthur  Ward  of  Burnham  in 
1942.  Rare  visitor  from  West. 

2.  Buff-breasted  Sandpipers,  rarely  observed  migrants  across  the  prairies, 
noted  on  May  22,  1943,  by  Francis  Roy  of  Tullis. 

3.  Steller’s  Jay  seen  at  Yorkton,  out  of  its  usual  western  range,  by  Miss 
Pauline  Summers,  1944. 

4.  Solitary  Sandpiper,  nesting  record  obtained  by  C.  Stuart  Francis  of 
Torch  River  —  best  Blue  Jay  record  for  1944.  First  specimen,  apparently, 
to  be  taken  in  downy  plumage  collected  by  Farley  Mowat,  near  Dundurn, 
May,  1946. 

5.  Bullock’s  Oriole  —  pair  banded  by  Arthur  Ward,  Burnham,  1944.  Rare 
visitors. 

6.  Tule  Goose  reported  as  frequently  stopping  over  in  migration  at  Little 
Manitou  Lake,  by  A.  J.  Matheson,  Neilburg  (fall,  1944).  First  report 
for  the  province  of  this  goose,  the  breeding  grounds  of  which  were 
discovered  in  the  far  north  in  1941  (an  ornithological  highlight  of  the 

year). 

7.  Marsh  Hawk  nesting  over  water  (on  a  platform  of  bulrushes)  reported 
by  Stuart  Houston,  May  29,  1946. 

8.  Mockingbird,  rare  straggler  in  Saskatchewan,  reported  at  home  of  Charles 
F.  Holmes,  Dollard,  July  6  to  16,  1946. 

9.  Waxwings  (Cedar  and  Bohemian)  —  one  of  each  species  taken  from  a 
mixed  flock  near  Nipawin  by  Dr.  Olin  Pettingill  of  Northfield,  Minnesota, 
June  2,  1946.  Mixed  flocks  of  these  two  species  rare. 

10.  Wilson’s  Phalarope  —  a  northern  nesting  record  apparently  established 
June  1,  1947,  nine  miles  N.W.  of  Love  Saskatchewan  —  Dr.  Lawrence 
Walkinshaw,  M.  G.  Street,  Billy  and  Walter  Matthews. 

11.  Pacific  Loon  shot  by  Dr.  C.  Dixon  near  Kronau,  1947.  First  Provincial 
Museum  record. 

12.  Varied  Thrush  banded  by  Arthur  Ward  at  Burnham,  September  27,  1949. 

13.  Connecticut  Warbler  banded  by  M.  G.  Street,  June  12,  1950,  the  first 
record  for  Nipawin. 

14.  Yellow-throated  Vireo  taken  at  Madge  Lake  in  1951  by  F.  W.  Lahrman, 
first  Provincial  Museum  record. 

15.  Trumpeter  Swan  nesting  in  the  Cypress  Hills,  1953.  First  Museum  nesting 
record.  (U.S.A.  population  in  1953  was  577). 

16.  Yellow-breasted  Chat,  nesting  at  Fort  Qu’Appelle,  June  1953.  (E.  M. 

Callin). 

The  Blue  Jay  files  also  show  the  extension  of  range  of  species  already 
established  in  the  province.  Starlings  were  first  seen  by  M.  G.  Street  at 
Nipawin  in  1943*  by  H.  M.  Rayner  at  Ituna,  1951,  and  by  Arthur  Ward  at 
Burnham  1947.  Stuart  Francis’  report  of  a  Brown  Thrasher  at  Torch  River, 
1944,  and  reports  of  the  Lark  Sparrow  at  Lumsden  Beach  (Dick  Bird)  and 
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in  a  nesting  colony  near  Fort  Qu’Appelle  (E.  M.  Callin)  indicate  a  northward 
extension  of  the  range  of  these  two  species.  Current  observations  supplement 
historical  records  in  showing  that  the  Magpie  population  has  its  ups  and 
downs.  Similarly,  the  Lark  Bunting  (abundant,  for  example,  at  Hawarden 
in  1950  for  the  first  time  since  1937)  and  the  Bobolink  (for  example,  rarely 
seen  now  at  Sheho  where  once  common)  illustrate  fluctuating  bird  popu¬ 
lations. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  lists  published  by  the  Blue  Jay  (Vol.  1, 
No.  3)  is  Laurence  B.  Potter’s  Saskatchewan  Bird  Records  made  since  the 
publication  of  Mitchell’s  Catalogue  of  Saskatchewan  Birds  in  1924.  There 
have  also  appeared  reviews  of  local  lists  that  begin  to  supply  a  regional 
picture  of  bird  life  in  the  province;  namely  Stuart  Houston’s  Birds  of  the 
Yorkton  District,  Maurice  Street’s  List  of  the  Birds  of  Nipawin,  Saskatche¬ 
wan,  and  the  Hoopers’  Preliminary  List  of  the  Birds  of  the  Somme  District. 
Contributions  like  the  ones  mentioned  in  this  report  have  won  the  Blue 
Jay  congratulations  from  such  famous  ornithologists  as  J.  J.  Hickey,  author 
of  A  Guide  to  Bird  Watching,  and  P.  A.  Taverner,  well-known  author  of 
Birds  of  Canada. 


Recollections  of 
a  Night's  Rest 

by  the  Slough 

By  J.  H.  Grant,  Harlan,  Sask. 

All  the  long,  hot  day  we  travelled 
in  the  teeth  of  a  Chinook  that  sent 
Tumble  Weeds  bounding  over  the 
searing  plain  and  whipped  grass  tops 
and  weed  seeds  into  our  blistering 
faces  —  and  at  evening,  arrived  at 
a  tiny  lake  on  the  edge  of  the  scrub¬ 
land. 

The  red  sun  sank  behind  a  hill  and 
down  with  it  went  the  wind.  Air, 
cool,  soothing  and  laden  with  the 
smell  of  water  crept  out  from  the 
slough  which  mirrored  dark-green 
clumps  of  choke-cherry  bush  and  one 
patch  of  crimson  sky.  A  pair  of 
muskrats  swam  leisurely,  leaving  in 
their  wake  twin  “v’s”  of  tiny  ripples. 
A  Robin  sang  from  a  Silver-berry 
bush,  his  inimitable  liquid  notes 
mingling  with  the  murmur  of  the 
streamlet  that  fed  the  pond.  From 
her  nest  on  a  Cottonwood  stump, 
a  Mourning  Dove  crooned  her  plain¬ 
tive  lay,  and  from  somewhere  in  the 
range  lands  beyond,  faint  and  far 
away  came  the  lowing  of  cattle. 

As  dusk  settled,  the  oxen,  full- 
fed  on  the  lush  grasses  of  the  lake 
shore,  lay  down  by  the  wagon, 
drawing  deep  contented  breaths  and 
ruminating  peacefully.  We  lay  on 
the  warm  sand;  the  fresh  vapor-laden 
air  balm  to  our  wind-chafed  lips  and 
nostrils,  and  the  mellow  gurgling 
call  of  the  Bittern  lulling  us  to  rest. 


STOP!  Don’t 
Shoot  That  Bird! 

By  Donald  Hooper,  Somme,  Sask. 

Too  often  a  hawk  or  owl  lands 
in  a  tree  near  a  farmyard,  and  the 
farmer  rushes  out  with  a  gun  and 
shoots  the  bird,  not  stopping  to  see 
if  it  is  a  friend  or  foe.  We  must 
remember  that,  as  well  as  poultry 
in  the  yard,  there  are  often  many 
rats  and  mice  around  the  barn,  feed 
corrals  and  sheaf  stacks. 

In  the  winter  time  the  Prairie  and 
Varying  Hare  feed  around  the  barn¬ 
yards  at  night  attracting  Great 
Horned  Owls.  These  owls  are  gen¬ 
erally  shot  by  the  farmers.  It  would 
be  much  better  to  shoot  near  the 
bird  and  scare  it  away  if  it  seems 
that  the  chickens  are  in  danger. 

This  spring,  a  Great  Horned  Owl 
came  to  our  yard  and  perched  on 
the  barn  to  watch  for  hares  and  rats. 
This  bird  must  have  had  young  ones 
to  feed,  for  he  came  day  and  night 
for  about  a  week.  Sometimes  during 
the  day  he  would  sit  in  the  straw 
near  the  ruins  of  an  old  log  barn. 
There  the  owl  would  watch  by  the 
hour  for  rats.  The  hen  house  was 
nearby  and  the  yard  was  full  of 
poultry  but  the  owl  didn’t  pay  any 
attention  to  them. 

I  think  that  the  Great  Horned  Owl 
should  be  protected  more.  In  our 
district  they  are  becoming  scarcer 
because  so  many  are  shot  and  nests 
are  destroyed. 
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44 A  Woodland  Journey’’ 

By  RAY  PETERSON,  R.R.  2,  Tofield,  Alberta 


Have  you  ever  ridden  thirty  miles 
through  unsettled  forest  upon  a  big, 
plodding,  skid-horse  with  only  the 
meagre  thickness  of  denim  jeans 
separating  your  sitting  part  from  a 
hard,  bone-ridged  back?  I  did  a 
couple  of  springs  ago  and  I  enjoyed 
every  moment  of  that  ten  hour  trip. 

Three  of  us  were  roughing  it  in 
an  old  logging  camp.  After  spring 
breakup  the  trail  became  impassible 
except  by  saddle  horse  or  foot.  Our 
mail  was  left  at  the  nearest  settler’s 
farm,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles. 
When  my  hankering  for  news  from 
home  got  out  of  hand  I  decided  to 
go  for  it,  pony  express  style.  Thus 
it  was,  that  Prince,  a  large,  bay  skid- 
horse  and  I  struck  out  from  camp 
at  five-thirty,  one  fine,  early  May 
morning. 

There  is  something  exhilarating 
and  exciting  about  a  horseback  ride 
in  the  virgin  hours  of  the  morning. 
The  frost-spiced  air  was  sweet  and 
refreshing,  brimming  with  woodsy 
scents  and  perfumes.  From  secluded 
swales  and  glades  came  the  elusive 
thrum  of  Ruffed  grouse’s  love  drums. 
Enthroned  on  a  gpruce  tip  spearing 
grandly  into  the  dawn,  a  robin  trilled 
sweetly,  and  out  of  the  swamps 
came  a  steady  chorus  of  frog  pipers. 
A  Great  Horned  owl  eyed  me 
solemnly  from  a  gnarled,  long-dead 
tamarack,  then  drifted  ahead  of  me 
on  uncannily  silenced  wings  to  dis¬ 
appear  into  the  dark  depths  of  the 
forest.  Excitedly  I  watched  a  beauti¬ 
ful  Pileated  woodpecker  seeking  a 
tree  restaurant  to  serve  him  his 
breakfast  menu  of  wood  grubs  and 
other  tree  pests.  Squirrels  scolded 
and  sassed  me  and  once  a  shaggy 
porcupine  lumbered  lazily  along  the 
trail. 

I  passed  through  a  wonderful 
stand  of  aspen  whose  densely  cluster¬ 
ed  trunks  gleamed  clean  and  white 
in  the  morning  light,  columns  of  a 
great  woodland  temple.  There  were 
gloomy  thickets  of  swamp  spruce 
where  night  seemed  to  still  linger 
and  glorious  avenues  of  tall,  slender- 
boled  pine  that  flung  their  tufted 
crests  proudly  into  the  blue. 

Game  trails,  old  and  new,  zig- 


The  Embarass  River 


zagged  through  the  alder  flats, 
wandered  through  the  poplar  bluffs, 
rutted  the  vast  carpets  of  Labrador 
tea,  and  even  followed  the  old  logging 
trail  itself.  I  saw  where  the  heavy, 
splayed  track  of  a  moose  had  stamped 
out  the  daintiest  spoor  of  its  lesser 
cousin,  a  deer.  At  a  turn  in  the  road, 
printed  plainly  in  the  mud,  was  the 
sinister  footprints  of  a  timber  wolf. 

So  engrossed,  the  hours  slipped  by. 
Almost  suddenly  it  seemed,  I  was 
at  the  ford  of  the  Embarass  River. 
The  farm  lay  nearby  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river. 

Sullen  grey,  the  serpentine  body  of 
the  river  swirled  swiftly  between  its 
banks  of  shale  and  clay.  An  uprooted 
spruce  tree  swept  by,  twisting  and 
turning  helplessly  in  the  river’s 
hungry  grasp.  I  shivered.  To  my  in¬ 
experienced  eye,  this  roaring,  hun¬ 
dred  yard  stretch  of  water  was  a 
formidable  barrier.  Old  Prince, 
however,  as  if  sensing  my  fears,  took 
the  bit  in  his  teeth  and  plunged 
confidently  into  the  river.  The  water 
boiled  up  on  his  flanks  and  licked 
at  my  rubber  boots,  but  the  horse 
pressed  solidly  forward,  picking  his 
way  carefully  until  we  clambered 
up  the  far  bank. 

The  river  didn’t  look  quite  so 
fearsome  when  we  recrossed  it  on 
our  homeward  jaunt.  I  dismounted 
upon  a  high  bank  that  hung  over 
the  stream.  Prince  munched  content¬ 
edly  on  his  ration  of  oats,  then  dozed 
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in  the  warm  spring  sun  as  I  ate 
my  lunch  and  read  my  mail.  I 
marvelled  at  a  daring  poplar  tree 
below  me  that  arched  its  trunk 
recklessly  over  the  eager,  grasping 
waters,  and  watched  endless  flotillas 
of  foam-boats  dart  past  with  the 
restless  current. 

The  return  to  camp  was  not  just 
a  repition  of  the  ride  out.  Rather  it 
was  another  act  in  a  continuous 
drama,  a  new  page  in  Nature’s 
voluminous  notebook. 

As  I  passed  through  a  long-deserted 
logging  camp,  a  lithe,  brown  form 
streaked  across  my  path.  A  weasel. 
A  cock  Spruce  grouse,  or  Fool  Hen 
as  it  is  aptly  called,  primped  uncon¬ 
cernedly  from  a  moss-upholstered 
stump.  Chirping  boisterously,  a  pair 
of  chipmunks  played  tag  along  the 
crumpling  walls  of  a  roofless  bunk- 
house.  The  forest  was  gradually  re¬ 
claiming  its  own  here.  Soon  there 
would  be  little  sign  of  this  logging 
site  where  men  in  the  Hungry 
thirties  had  labored  for  a  tithe  of 
today’s  bush  wages. 

I  tugged  a  twig  from  a  heavily- 
needled,  grey-barked  Balsam  fir  and 
its  strong,  musky  scent  clung  to  my 
hands.  Sleek,  grey-plumaged  Whiskey 
Jacks,  or  more  formally,  Canada 
jays,  Were  common  along  the  trail, 
as  were  busy  little  Downy  wood¬ 
peckers,  and  ever-cheerful  Brown- 
capped  chickadees.  Once,  upon  a  high 
poplar  ridge,  I  thought  that  I 
glimpsed  a  browsing  elk. 

I  dismounted  at  a  swift,  gurgling 
creek  and  searched  for  the  sight  of 
trout  in  its  deep,  spruce-shadowed 
pools.  No  luck,  but  I  routed  a  lone 
Mallard  drake,  and  discovered  a 
neatly  chiseled  stump  that  some 
beaver  workman  had  left  as  proof 
of  his  industry. 

Shadows  were  deepening  through 
the  woods  when  I  wandered  into 
camp.  I  was  hungry  and  a  bit  stiff 
from  riding  so  far  bareback.  It  was 
a  trifling  price,  however,  to  pay  for 
such  an  absorbing,  wonderful 
journey. 


DID  YOU  KNOW  .  . 

THAT  Bill  Moncur,  Box  182, 
Boissevain,  Man.,  is  an  enthusiastic 
archaeologist  and  is  very  interested 
in  building  up  his  collection.  He 
would  like  to  purchase  Indian  relics, 
old  guns,  etc. 


Jet-Propelled  Robin 

By  Ed  Reid,  Edmonton,  Alta. 

I  am  not  too  sure  if  birds  have 
heard  that  jet  propulsion  is  the 
coming  thing  or  not,  but  after  watch¬ 
ing  the  antics  of  a  robin  last  summer 
I  am  beginning  to  wonder! 

It  happened  this  way.  A  firm 
believer  in  the  old  fashioned  rain 
barrel  around  the  house  as  a  pre¬ 
caution  against  flash  fires,  I  installed 
one  last  year  under  the  eaves  near 
the  kitchen  window.  And  it  wasn’t 
long  before  Mother  Nature  responded 
with  a  real  downpour  (quite  common 
last  year,  you  may  remember)  that 
filled  it  right  to  the  top. 

Birds  weren’t  long  in  discovering 
the  rain  barrel  and  it  soon  became 
popular  as  a  drinking  fountain. 
Thinking  that  some  might  come  to 
an  untimely  and  “watery”  end,  I  soon 
devised  little  “life  rafts”  of  shingles 
upon  which  they  might  alight  in 
safety  and  drink  to  their  heart’s 
content.  The  birds  soon  caught  on 
and  we  all  had  lots  of  fun  watching 
them  through  the  window. 

Imagine  my  surprise  one  day  when 
I  looked  out  to  see  a  robin  perched 
on  one  end  of  a  raft,  propelling 
himself  at  a  great  rate  around  the 
rain  barrel. 

How  did  he  do  it?  Apparently  he 
had  discovered  that  by  standing  on 
one  end  of  the  shingle,  his  weight 
lowered  his  tail  to  the  level  of  the 
water,  and  by  a  simple  process  of 
vigorously  propelling  his  tail  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards,  he  was  able  to 
“speed-boat”  himself  around  the 
barrel  in  great  style  —  and  mighty 
pleased  with  himself  too! 

Perhaps  he  was  just  a  transient  in 
our  neighborhood,  or  once  was 
enough  for  his  adventurous  spirit, 
because  we  never  had  a  repeat  per¬ 
formance  from  our  jet-propelled 
robin. 


Ducks  Here  All  Winter 

A.  L.  Brokopsky,  Lucky  Lake 

We  have  had  Mallard  Ducks  here 
all  winter.  I  saw  about  200  in  one 
flock,  on  January  28  and  again  on 
February  3  and  on  March  5.  Later  on 
in  March  I  saw  19  again.  They  were 
at  the  exact  spot  every  time  —  about 
12  miles  south  of  Riverhurst,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Saskatchewan  River. 
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The  Carlton  Trail 

By  H.  M.  RAYNER,  Ituna,  Sask. 


My  father  homesteaded  the  north¬ 
east  quarter  of  section  28-25-11  W2, 
and  the  shack  he  built  to  comply 
with  the  residence  requirements  of 
the  Act  was  within  a  mile  of  the 
Carlton  trail.  I  was  then  about  15 
years  old.  Like  most  English  lads 
born  near  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  I  was  brought  up  on  the 
romantic  stories  of  G.  A.  Henty  and 
R.  M.  Ballantyne.  I  never  crossed 
the  Carlton  trail  without  stopping  to 
lock  at  its  deep  ruts  and  speculate 
about  the  oldtime  travellers  who 
had  worn  them  down.  There  were 
three  or  four  sets  of  ruts,  some 
deeper  than  others.  Some  had  been 
forsaken  long  ago,  until  the  rains 
had  washed  down  soil  and  they  had 
reverted  again  to  prairie  sod.  The 
relative  age  of  each  set  of  ruts  could 
be  clearly  read. 

The  homesteaders  seldom  used  the 
Carlton  trail.  They  came  in  at  first 
through  Yorkton  and  later  through 
Balcarres  and  Lipton  after  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  completed  its  branch 
line  from  Kirkella  into  Manitoba. 

We  had  been  two  years  on  the 
homestead  when  an  experience  befell 
me  by  which  I  will  always  remember 
the  Carbon  trail.  I  had  been  to  a 
picnic  not  far  from  the  present 
village  of  Kelliher.  When  I  set  off 
for  home  in  the  evening,  a  small 
cloud  low  down  in  the  south  west 
showed  an  occasional  flash  of  “sheet” 
lightning.  It  seemed  far  away,  and 
I  paid  little  attention.  Riding  Dick, 
our  buckskin  pony,  I  joined  the 
Carlton  trail  intending  to  follow  it 
at  a  leisurely  pace  most  of  the  way 
home.  I  was  always  disposed  to  spare 
my  mount,  especially  when  no 
audience  was  present  to  take  note  of 
what  I  conceived  to  be  my  horse¬ 
manship.  Not  that  Dick  was  mettle¬ 
some.  He  had  few  outstanding 
qualities  beyond  a  stubborn  en¬ 
durance  and  an  ability  to  survive 
with  very  few  oats. 

A  backward  glance  showed  that 
the  small  cloud  had  become  much 
enlarged.  I  realized  that  I  had  a  long 
way  to  go,  and  urged  Dick  to  a  brisk 
trot.  Low  growls  of  thunder  warned 


that  it  was  a  vain  hope  to  beat  that 
storm.  Black  darkness  closed  in. 
Lightning  was  almost  continuous. 
Thunder  no  longer  growled.  It  ex¬ 
ploded  with  cracks  like  a  thousand 
rifles,  and  the  earth  seemed  to  shake 
with  its  booming  echoes. 

I  was  frightened.  But  there  seemed 
nothing  for  it  but  to  keep  on  going. 
Down  came  the  rain,  a  lashing, 
drenching  torrent.  And  with  it,  a  new 
anxiety.  Dick  had  decided  that  it  was 
no  night  for  travel.  We  were  in 
thickly  wooded  country.  He  left  the 
trail  and  tried  to  take  refuge  in  the 
bush.  Knowing  that  if  I  lost  sight 
of  the  trail  I  would  soon  be  lost 
myself,  I  reined  him  up  and  waited 
for  a  lightening  flash  to  show  me 
the  trail.  It  was  only  seconds  to  wait. 
A  flash  lit  up  the  whole  countryside, 
and  left  me  in  such  darkness  that 
for  moments  I  feared  I  was  blinded. 
I  got  Dick  back  on  the  trail  again 
with  difficulty,  for  he  was  as  stub¬ 
born  as  a  mule  and  as  hard  in  the 
mouth  as  he  was  stubborn.  Soon 
I  knew  by  the  swish  of  his  hoofs 
in  the  long  grass  that  we  were 
heading  for  the  bush  again.  I  was 
always,  a  stubborn  individual  my¬ 
self,  and  now  it,  was  my  stubbornness 
pitted  against  Dick’s.  I  never  wore  a 
spur  in  all  my  riding  days,  and  that 
was  the  only  time  I  wished  for  one. 
It  took  all  my  strength  to  turn  his 
head  back  to  the  trail.  I  was 
struggling  to  keep  him  on  it  when 
lightning  silhouetted  the  house  and 
stables  of  a  Metis  rancher  about 
half  a  mile  away.  I  said  goodbye  to 
the  Carlton  trail  and  headed  for  the 
shelter. 

These  hospitable  people  took  me 
in,  gave  me  dry  clothing,  and  stabled 
and  fed  the  refractory  Dick,  who 
I  felt  didn’t  deserve  it.  My  hosts 
appeared,  I  thought,  to  be  more  sorry 
for  the  pony  than  for  me. 

I  got  home  in  time  for  breakfast 
the  next  day.  Peace  had  followed 
the  storm.  How  different  the  Carlton 
trail  looked  in  the  warm  sunlight  of 
a  summer  morning! 
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A  Short,  Short  Story 

About  an  ambitious  photographer,  his  camera,  his  subject, 
his  best  fly  line  and  a  cedar  stump. 

By  JAMES  R.  MACKINTOSH,  Toronto 


I  became  ambitious  after  serving 
as  assistant  to  a  nature  photographer. 
I  was  aware  of  some  of  the  pro¬ 
cedure  necessary  to  taking  a  picture 
of  a  wild  bird,  and  the  photographer 
clarified  such  terms  as  “depth  of 
Focus,”  “depth  of  Field,”  I  was  en¬ 
lightened  on  the  mysteries  of  the 
light  meter.  I  would  get  me  a  camera. 
I  acquired  an  ancient  model  known 
to  the  initiated  as  an  R.  B.  Graph- 
lex  (a  popular  model  with  the  Press 
about  60  years  ago  but  now  a  little 
out  of  date)  with  viewing  mirror 
and  a  Focal  Plane  Shutter  which  was 
operated  by  a  powerful  spring.  A 
flash  attachment  for  such  a  camera 
would  cost  that  kind  of  money  you 
read  about  in  the  newspapers.  So  I 
did  not  get  one.  Instead  of  the  flash 
I  would  use  sunlight,  and  my  remote 
control  consisted  of  one  tapered  fly 
line  (my  best  $15.75  A.  L.  &  W.) 
tied  to  the  trigger  and  stretched  a 
safe  distance  from  the  spot  where, 
I  fondly  hoped,  the  bird  would  pose. 

I  should  mention  here  that  I  used 
a  magazine,  or  film  holders  and  cut 
film  so  that,  having  exposed  one  film 
I  could  easily  remove  it  in  my  dark 
room  and  develop  and  fix  it-  and  so 
improve,  or  follow  the  same  pro¬ 
cedure  in  my  next  exposure,  in  the 
unlikely  event  of  getting  a  good 
negative  the  first  time.  A  Red¬ 
breasted  Nuthatch  decided  to  patron¬ 
ize  my  feeding  station  that  winter 
and  he  was  photographed  by  all  sorts 
of  cameras  from  Leicas  to  the  ten 
cent  box  camera  you  sometimes  get 
in  a  25  cent  grab  bag.  But  he  was 
photographed  by  an  R.  B.  Graphlex. 
I  will  tell  you  why.  The  Revolving 
Back  Graphlex,  as  I  mentioned  above 
has  a  Focal  Plane  Shutter,  which  is 
an  arrangement  like  a  roller  blind 
with  slots  of  different  widths  cut 
transversely  at  intervals,  narrow  slots 
for  fast  work  and  wider  for  slower 
work.  Wild  birds  must  be  photo¬ 
graphed  at  high  speed  with  a  small 
lens  opening  to  get  a  clear  and  deep 
picture.  I  also  mentioned  that  the 
shutter  was  operated  by  a  strong 
spring.  It  is  a  strong  spring  and  it 
must  be  wound  up  to  No.  6  tension 


in  this  operation,  with  the  F  opening 
at  11  which  boils  down  to  about  one 
hundredth  of  a  second.  Now  to  our 
tale  .... 

My  good  friend,  and  one  time  mas¬ 
ter  of  our  expeditions,  Victor  Crich, 
arrived  one  day  to  take  a  shot  of  my 
nuthatch,  and  from  somewhere  in  the 
chaotic  interior  of  his  car  he  produced 
one  large  cedar  stump  which  was 
placed  in  a  likely  spot  near  my  living 
room  window.  A  small  morsel  of  suet 
was  attached  to  the  stump,  the  cam¬ 
era,  a  Speed  Graphic  set  up,  remote 
control  assembled  and  leading  to  my 
easy  chair  in  the  living  room  where 
Vic  sat  and  waited,  remote,  control 
in  hand.  He  did  not  wait  long,  within 
ten  minutes  he  had  his  picture.  The 
T.F.N.C.  has  the  best  grapevine  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  world  and  before  a  week 
everybody  and  his  auntie  were  aiming 
at  that  bird,  and  getting  pictures  .  .  . 
of  sorts.  And  why  not  I?  .  .  .  with  my 
ancient  model  I  had  taken  pictures  of 
such  things  as  crows,  pheasants, 
butterflies,  etc.  and  even  if  I  did  have 
to  point  out  which  was  which,  one 
improves  with  practice.  I  would 
photograph  that  nuthatch. 

Proceeding  as  above  mentioned,  I 
waited  two  hours  in  frigid  weather 
and  was  rewarded  by  the  bird  and  a 
blink  of  sunshine  at  the  same  time 
so  I  pulled  my  tapered  fly  line,  fev¬ 
erishly  removed  the  magazine,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  process  my  film,  alas,  my 
film  was  clear  as  glass.  I  found  I  still 
had  a  few  things  to  know  about  R.  B. 
Graphlex,  I  had  forgotten  to  raise  the 
mirror,  and  remove  the  safety  slide.  I 
would  try  again,  bird  and  light  being 
perfect  I  got  another  shot.  Ah!  this 
time  I  had  something.  As  my  negative 
became  clearer  I  saw  that  I  had  a 
perfect  picture  of  Vic’s  cedar  stump, 
but  no  nuthatch.  There  are  some  pre¬ 
liminary  noises  in  the  shutter  mech¬ 
anism  of  the  R.  B.  before  the  shutter 
lets  go  and  descends  with  a  crash,  and 
the  nuthatch  is  a  small  bird  and 
quick.  Cut  film  in  those  days  was  not 
worth  its  weight  in  rubies  as  it  is 
now,  I  kept  trying  and  I  got  39  per¬ 
fect  pictures  of  that,  ah,  stump. 

(Continued  on  Page  38) 
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Boys’  and  Girls’  Section 

%/ 

In  our  last  issue  it  was  stated  that  the  essay  contest  closed  with  this 
issue,  but  that  was  an  error:  The  boys  and  girls  will  still  have  an  opportunity 
for  winning  valuable  prizes  as  well  as  the  camera  donated  by  Bird  Films. 
But  send  the  essays  in  as  soon  as  possible  as  the  JUBILEE  ESSAY  CONTEST 
CLOSES  ON  JUNE  30.  A  complete  list  of  all  those  winning  the  Field  Guides 
since  the  contest  began,  the  guide  they  received,  and  the  donor,  will  be  listed 
fti  the  next  issue. 

Dick  and  Ada  Bird,  of  Bird  Films  Ltd.,  will  then  announce  the  grand 
winner  of  the  $50  camera  they  have  donated. 

A  committee  of  Judges  consisting  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Houston  and 
Margaret  Belcher  selected  the  three  following  essays  as  the  prize  winning 
ones  for  this  issue.  Those  donating  field  guides  for  this  contest  are  Ralph 
Stueck,  Abernethy,  E.  Symons,  Rocanville  and  Doug  Gilroy,  R.R.  2,  Regina. 

(Will  those,  not  familiar  with  the  contest  rules  please  consult  the  last 
issue  of  the  “Blue  Jay”). 


Ruffed  Grouse  Episode 

By  Bob  Buhr,  Mennon,  Sask. 

Age  14,  Grade  8 

Last  spring  a  Ruffed  Grouse  nest 
was  accidently  discovered  by  my 
brother  when  the  bird  suddenly  flew 
up  in  front  of  him.  The  nest  was  very 
expertly  concealed  at  the  base  of  a 
tree  beside  a  patch  of  heavily  tang¬ 
led  shrubbery  consisting  mainly  of 
wild  rose  bushes.  It  was  constructed 
of  dry  leaves  and  bark,  being  lined 
with  the  latter,  and  contained  nine 
yellowish  colored  eggs. 

After  the  nest  was  first  discovered 
I  did  not  find  t;he  bird  off  the  nest 
at  any  time.  I  imagine  she  fed  early 
in  the  morning.  I  could  walk  right 
up  to  the  bird  while  she  was  sitting 
on  the  nest  and  even  touch  her  with¬ 
out  her  batting  an  eye.  This  was  an 
excellent  example  of  wildlife  “freez¬ 
ing”.  It  was  practically  impossible 
to  see  her  from  a’  few  feet  away  be¬ 
cause  her  markings  matched  perfectly 
the  surrounding  twigs  and  dry  leaves. 
Although  I  had  the  vicinity  marked 
with  a  pile  of  stones,  often  I  had  to 
search  for  a  considerable  time  before 
I  could  locate  the  exact  situation  of 
the  nest. 

Several  days  after  the  discovery 
of  the  nest  I  returned  to  the  same 
place  and  found  the  bird  still  on  her 
bark  and  dry  leaf  nest.  Only  this  time, 
as  I  neared  the  nest,  the  bird,  with 
wings  half  spread,  scuttled  away  in 
the  underbrush.  Immediately  fluffy 
RuHed  Grouse  chicks  began  to  spread 
in  every  direction  from  the  nest  in  a 
wild  frenzy.  In  the  nest  were  left  only 
broken  eggshells.  I  quickly  left. 


A  few  hours  later  I  came  back  to 
the  nest  to  see  if  the  bird  had  re¬ 
turned.  She  had.  But  this  time  when 
I  neared  the  nest,  the  grouse,  instead 
of  scurrying  away,  rushed  right  at 
me  only  to  turn  aside  at  my  feet  and 
rush  away. 

I  did  not  see  anything  of  the  Ruff¬ 
ed  Grouse  until  late  summer  when  I 
again  found  myself  on  a  hike  in  the 
same  woods.  While  wandering 
through  these  woods  I  saw  a  full- 
grown  grouse  with  several  two-third 
grown  young  fly  up  in  front  of  me 
and  go  racketing  through  the  trees. 
I  am  positive  that  these  were  the 
birds  from  the  nest  as  I  knew  of  only 
one  flock  of  Ruffed  Grouse  in  that 
particular  bush. 


Animal  Engineers 

By  Colleen  Farrell,  Tonkin,  Sask. 

Age  13,  Grade  7 

One  day  last  summer  my  younger 
brother  burst  excitedly  into  the  house. 
“Mom,  Dad,”  he  cried,  “Look  what 
I  found”.  He  held  up  for  our  inspec¬ 
tion  a  poplar  sapling  neatly  chiseled 
to  a  point  at  one  end.  It  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  beaver  handicraft.  We  im¬ 
mediately  plied  him  with  questions. 
He  reported  that  he  had  found  sev¬ 
eral  poplars  cut  along  the  bank  of 
the  creek  which  runs  through  our 
farm. 

Several  beaver  lodges  had  recent¬ 
ly  been  seen  in  our  vicinity,  and  it 
had  been  our  hope  that  some  would 
settle  in  our  creek.  Now  our  wish  was 
fulfilled.  We  watched  the  beavers 
with  growing  interest  that  summer. 
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Before  long  a  large  mud  lodge  had 
been  constructed. 

One  Sunday  afternoon  we  hiked 
along  the  shore  of  the  creek,  which  is 
covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  pop¬ 
lar.  We  were  quite  amazed  at  the 
ingenuity  of  the  beaver’s  work.  White 
poplars  were  felled  always  leaning 
toward  the  water.  The  branches  were 
severed  off  as  neatly  as  with  a  saw. 
In  one  case  a  falling  tree  had  caught 
in  a  thicket  of  willows,  leaving  it 
angled  about  fifteen  feet  above  the 
ground.  However,  the  industrious 
little  “amik”,  as  the  Indians  called 
them,  had  still  rid  it  of  its  branches. 
We  also  noticed  that  a  wide  swath 
had  been  cleared  through  the  rushes 
as  a  canal  through  which  to  float  their 
“timber”.  Now  that  the  ice  is  frozen 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  observe 
the  lodge  closely,  and  what  a  wonder¬ 
ful  piece  of  engineering  it  is!  The 
way  in  which  the  sticks,  mud,  rushes 
and  other  muskeg  material  are  con¬ 
structed  would  put  many  a  carpen¬ 
ter  to  shame.  With  the  arrival  of 
spring  we  shall  watch  with  interest 
our  beaver  colony,  for  truly  some  of 
Mother  Nature’s  finest  sons  are  these 
animal  engineers. 


A  Wren  Finds  a  Home 

By  Lynne  Maddaford,  Saltcoats,  Sask. 

Age  12,  Grade  7 

One  morning  Mother  washed  and 
hung  my  brother’s  overalls  on  the 
clothes  line.  That  evening  she  went  to 
the  clothes  line  and  found  about  half 
a  wren’s  nest  in  the  leg  of  the  overalls 
We  watched  the  next  day  and  found 
that  the  wrens  were  putting  the  twigs 
in  the  top  of  the  overalls  and  they 
were  falling  out  of  the  bottom.  I  went 
out  and  tied  a  string  around  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  pant  leg. 

The  wrens  built  their  nest  and  laid 
their  eggs.  There  were  about  seven 
or  eight  eggs  in  the  nest.  Mother 
washed  the  next  week  and  Mr.  Wren 
put  twigs  in  all  the  overalls  hung  on 
the  line.  He  sometimes  sat  on  the  line 
and  sang  while  Mrs.  Wren  sat  on  the 
eggs. 

The  grass  had  grown  long  so  the 
men  had  cut  it  with  the  horses.  The 
line  had  to  be  taken  down  so  the 
wrens  and  the  pants  were  moved  to 
the  wind-charger  tower  where  they 
raised  their  young  ones. 


Ducks  in  Winter 

By  Margaret  Bawden,  Marieval, 
Grayson,  Sask. 

My  parents  have  lived  within  a 
few  miles  of  here  for  over  sixty  years. 
Never  before  have  they  known  ducks 
to  stay  here  on  the  Qu’Appelle  River. 
Since  the  P.F.R.A.  dam  has  been  built 
at  Crooked  Lake,  the  river  has  never 
frozen  right  by  it. 

This  was  a  mild  winter  and  so 
much  water  ran  out  of  the  lake  that 
the  river  was  open  for  about  two 
miles  down.  On  February  28th  there 
were  about  five  hundred  ducks,  three 
Mud  Hens  and  two  Kingfishers  still 
here.  It  was  common  to  hear  the 
ducks  quacking,  but  although  we  were 
told  they  sometimes  fly  down  the 
valley  to  the  open  water  at  Round 
Lake  dam,  we  never  saw  them  flying 
over  the  lake. 

One  of  the  men  here  fed  them  with 
barley.  He  cleaned  the  snow  away  by 
the  river  and  kept  the  grain  there 
for  the  ducks  to  eat.  After  the  ducks 
found  it  they  kept  coming  back  to 
the  place  again  and  again. 

When  my  parents  come  out  here 
first  there  were  a  few  lynx  around, 
but  none  had  been  seen  for  over 
forty-five  years.  Then  on  February 
23rd,  two  lynx  walked  past  my  sister’s 
home  and  then  across  the  Cotham 
school  grounds.  Doris  phoned  the 
teacher  and  she  and  the  children  had 
a  good  look  at  them.  Some  men  went 
after  the  animals  but  although  they 
saw  them  they  never  got  close  enough 
to  shoot.  Three  days  later  there  were 
fresh  tracks  around  and  again  the 
men  went  out.  They  killed  one  out¬ 
right,  and  the  other,  wounded,  climb¬ 
ed  a  tree  and  died  up  there.  They  had 
to  chop  down  the  tree  to  get  it. 

( Editor’s  note :  Isn’t  it  unfortunate 
that  a  camera  had  not  been  used 
instead  of  a  gun?) 


Albino  Pheasant 

By  Mrs.  Creighton  Smith, 

East  Poplar,  Sask. 

Has  anyone  ever  seen  a  pure  white 
hen  pheasant?  I  imagine  there  could 
be  an  albino  among  pheasants.  Mr. 
Wilk  Keen,  the  Sask.  Pool  Elevator 
agent  at  Hart  is  sure  that  he  saw  one 
in  that  district  within  the  last  two 
weeks,  but  is  afraid  no  one  will  be¬ 
lieve  him. 
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“The  Spirit  of  the  Pioneers” 

By  L.  J.  LUBINIECKI,  Sturgis,  Sask. 


I  heard  of  this  farmer  living  16  miles  north  of  here  who  was  doing  all 
his  farm  work  with  a  yoke  of  oxen,  so  took  a  trip  up  there  and  was  lucky 
as  he  was  just  going  to  take  the  oxen  out  to  start  the  first  round  on  his 
grain.  Thought  this  was  so  unusual,  as  most  other  farmers  have  gone  into 
mechanized  farming  or  at  least  were  using  horses  if  their  farm  was  small. 

Behind  one  of  the  oxen  can  be  seen  the  head  of  the  farmer’s  small 
girl  (about  12  years  old).  She  has  a  whip  in  her  hand  and  uses  it  whenever 
anyone  of  the  oxen  lags  behind. 

Camera  used:  Kodak  vest  pocket  camera  No.  127.  Film:  Kodak  super  XX  Pan  at  about 
f/11.  Fixed  speed  at  about  1/25  sec.  Filter:  Red  Shot  at  90  deg.  to  sun.  Enlarged  on  OPAL  C. 


LEARNING 


We  study  first  the  pictures  and  the 
print, 

And  then  go  forth  to  find  a  painted 
bunting, 

Or  redstart,  to  identify  by  dint 

Of  constant  watching  and  persis¬ 
tant  hunting; 

* 

But  if  sometimes  we  meet  a  moun¬ 
taineer, 

Who,  with  one  dart  of  quick  and 
practiced  eye, 

Can  name  whatever  bird  may  disap¬ 
pear 


Before  we  see  it,  we  are  oddly 
shy. 

Booklearning  is  of  course  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred 

To  none,  but  there’s  a  difference 
in  the  look 

Of  those  who  know  the  book  without 
the  bird 

And  those  who  know  the  bird 
without  the  book. 

Jane  Merchant 

in  the  Glen  Ridge,  N.J.,  Paper. 

South  Dakota  Bird  Notes 
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Born  Thirty  Years  Too  Soon? 

By  Mrs.  JOHN  HUBBARD,  Grenfell,  Sask. 


There  is  a  cartoon  in  the  papers 
entitled  “Born  Thirty  Years  Too 
Soon”,  and  it  presents  such  as  a  thing 
of  regret.  Looking  back  I  think  there 
is  compensation  for  having  been  born 
in  the  early  years  of  the  Province. 
Though  my  children  enjoy  many 
luxuries  I  never  knew  as  a  child 
there  are  many  things  I  saw,  did, 
and  felt  that  they  will  never  know. 
Our  district  was  just  being  home¬ 
steaded  when  I  was  born  and  as  I 
grew  up  there  were  still  whole  sec¬ 
tions  of  unbroken  prairie  around  us. 
Not  only  this,  but  also  there  was  no 
school  until  I  was  nine  and  my  bro¬ 
ther  ten  —  three  years  stolen  from 
the  classroom  to  become  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  prairie. 

Over  the  open  prairie,  little  clut¬ 
tered  by  fences,  we  rode  our  ponies 
to  gather  cattle  or  walked  with  go¬ 
pher  trap  and  snare.  The  latter  was 
an  occupation  whose  main  gain  was 
the  avoidance  of  household  chores, 
tho  there  was  a  bounty  of  three  cents 
a  tail  on  gophers  caught  in  April  and 
May  before  the  first  batch  of  young 
arrived.  There  was  a  low  stony  ridge 
that  wound  through  many  sections  of 
land  in  our  district  (our  school  was 
called  “Longridge”  from  it)  and  this 
ridge,  often  left  uncultivated  because 
of  its  stonyness  and  infertility  grew 
an  enormous  crop  of  gophers,  and 
sprouted  many  badger  holes.  What  a 
wonderful  spot  to  set  your  traps  and 
then  lie  down  on  the  warm  earth  with 
a  snare  at  a  likely  hole.  Lying  such 
in  the  warm  sun,  watching  the  drift¬ 
ing  clouds  above  or  a  big  black 
beetle  at  its  labours  below,  the  snare 
was  often  forgotten  and  many  a  perky 
gopher  wore  one  away  as  memento 
of  a  daydreaming  trapper.  The  big 
buzzard  hawks  soaring  —  what  won¬ 
derful  days  for  them  with  such  an 
abundance  of  gophers,  before  gopher 
poison  took  the  place  of  child  labour! 
These  big  hawks  sometimes  nested  on 
old  straw  stacks;  the  stacks,  fascinat¬ 
ing  play  spots  for  children,  now  too 
almost  a  thing  of  the  past. 

When  we  rode  across  the  prairie 
to  collect  our  small  herd  of  cattle 
in  the  evening  usually  our  faithful 
dog,  a  Collie-Airdale  cross,  came  with 
us.  He  was  a  big  dog  and  even  after 


he  lost  one  foot  in  a  coyote  trap  was 
not  averse  to  challenging  a  coyote 
or  two.  Sometimes  they  circled  round 
trying  to  get  close  to  the  dog  and 
even  from  the  vantage  point  of  a 
pony’s  back  the  rider  felt  a  bit  ner¬ 
vous.  Two  or  three  of  our  neighbors 
kept  packs  of  hounds,  big  bad- 
tempered  brutes,  for  chasing  coyotes. 
On  a  hunt  they  kept  the  hounds  in 
a  box  on  a  sled  till  near  a  coyote 
when  they  were  released  and  the 
chase  began.  We  watched  one  such 
chase  from  the  windmill  and  barn 
roof  until  the  participants  were  out 
of  sight. 

Our  ponies  were  all  broncos,  or 
part  bronco,  and  rides  anywhere  at 
anytime  could  suddenly  become  in¬ 
teresting.  Top  place  for  awakening 
a  dreamer  must  always  go  to  the 
Prairie  Chicken  (pinnated  grouse). 
A  flock  of  these  birds  exploding 
from  the  prairie  wool  beneath  your 
pony’s  feet  would  send  the  startled 
animal  hurtling  sideways  or  back¬ 
wards  so  rapidly  that  only  the  most 
wary  rider  remained  seated  (and 
our  ponies  never  remained  on 
ceremony  —  if  you  came  off  they 
went  home  and  you  walked). 

Besides  gophers,  coyotes  and  bad¬ 
gers,  weasels  were  numerous  and 
occasionally  made  serious  raids  on 
the  henhouse.  Several  times  to  my 
disgust  I  caught  them  in  my  traps — 
there  was  no  bounty  on  weasels! 
Porcupines  seemed  to  be  quite 
common  judging  from  their  victims, 
and  this  was  strange  on  the  open 
treeless  brushless  prairie  —  however 
they  probably  came  from  the  Sas¬ 
katchewan  River  coulees  not  many 
miles  away.  One  day  my  father 
pointed  out  a  herd  of  antelope. 
Whether  I  was  looking  for  something 
larger  or  whether  I  didn’t  look  in 
the  right  direction  quickly  enough 
I  don’t  know  for  I  can’t  remember 
seeing  them.  Jackrabbits  were  plenti¬ 
ful  —  too  plentiful  for  they  killed 
all  the  big  cottonwoods  in  our 
shelterbelt. 

The  buffalo  were  long  gone,  and 
hardly  a  buffalo  bone  remained,  but 
in  a  few  places  there  were  enormous 
stones  with  wide  rings  worn  down 
in  the  soil  that  the  buffalo  had 
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evidently  used  as  scratching  posts. 
If  you  “accidentally”  fell  off  your 
pony  and  had  sense  enough  not  to 
let  go  the  reins  you  could  use  such 
a  stone  as  a  mounting  post  if  you 
could  climb  on  to  it  to  begin  with. 

Flowers  were  not  overly  plentiful 
but  I  can  remember  a  few  varieties 
that  did  grow  in  abundance.  Summer¬ 
fallowing  was  done  by  horse  power 
and  it  was  often  late  in  the  season 
before  it  was  completed.  Maybe  this 
was  not  good  but  frequently  before 
the  plough  destroyed  them  the  fields 
were  blue  with  beard-tongue  (blue¬ 
bells  to  us).  We  brought  them  in  by 
the  armful,  this  bounty  of  nature 
which  to  my  father  were  weeds,  and 
filled  every  vase  and  tin  in  the 
house. 

In  some  places  the  ditches  and 
fields  beside  the  road  were  yellow 
with  waisthigh  sunflowers.  And  the 
bare  roads  themselves  sometimes 
were  carpeted  with  scarlet  mallow 
with  its  beautiful  red  flowers  and 
soft  grey  foliage.  There  were  some 
shallow  sloughs  which  after  the 
water  had  gone  turned  yellow  with 
a  velvety  gold-and-brown  flower  that 
blossomed  on  bare  stems.  Picked 
they  made  poor  bouquets  without 
added  foliage.  In  small  sloughs  the 
silky  red  top  grass  waving  back  and 
forth  in  a  fresh  wind  was  breath- 
takingly  beautiful. 

The  individual  flowers  that  grew 
around  our  farm  were  personal 
friends.  There  was  the  spot  with 
southern  exposure  where  the  first 
crocus  bloomed  in  spring,  and  almost 
at  the  same  time  could  be  seen  the 
bright  yellow  flower  and  artistic 
foliage  of  the  hairy-fruited  parsley. 
And  just  as  bright  and  just  as  ad¬ 
mired  the  leafy  musineon.  In  the 
shade  and  moist  atmosphere  of  the 
pumphouse  there  was  a  beautiful 
clump  of  goldenrod,  and  in  the  rich 
soil  of  the  old  barn  blue  vetch  grew 
lush  like  bunches  of  grapes. 

In  the  overgrazed  pasture  there 
was  cactus  (bane  of  bare  feet), 
pussytoes,  sage,  and  clumps  of  moss 
phlox,  stiff  bristly  plants  with  dainty 
white  flowers.  Once  I  rode  three 
miles  to  get  a  specimen  of  sneeze- 
weed  to  make  item  No.  12  in  an 
entry  for  the  Eston  Fair  —  if  my 
wisdom  had  been  greater  I  probably 
would  not  have  had  to  go  so  far  for 
a  twelfth  known  specimen!  Trailing 


home  behind  the  cattle,  low  in  the 
stubble  I  found  a  small  vetch  with 
grey  leaves,  red  buds  that  opened 
into  pale  pink  flowers.  Beside  the 
stonepile  there  was  a  fleabane  that 
grew  in  a  circle  like  a  small  fairy 
ring  (maybe  there  was  a  stone  in 
the  middle)  —  it  had  pink  petals  and 
had  to  be  enjoyed  in  solitude  for 
picked  the  bragile  petals  quickly 
withered. 

Best  of  all  memories  though  were 
those  of  our  infrequent  picnics  beside 
the  Saskatchewan  River  about  twelve 
miles  from  our  farm  by  devious  route 
and  many  a  ranch  barbed-wire  gate. 
The  smell  of  roses,  the  tier  on  tier 
of  coulees  blue  in  the  distance,  and 
as  we  neared  the  river  the  dangerous 
descents  ovr  primitive  trails,  then 
the  smell  of  willow  and  finally  the 
swift  and  treacherous  river  itself 
flowing  in  its  wide  bed  by  stony 
shore  and  sandbanks.  Many’s  the 
time  we  wished  we  could  corral  some 
of  that  water  rushing  uselessly  to  the 
Bay  to  water  our  parched  crops.  The 
giant  clumps  of  cactus  with  their 
bright  waxy  flowers,  the  profusion 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  new  flowers, 
flowing  water  from  a  spring,  and  wet 
sand  beneath  the  feet  —  these  were 
indeed  rare  sensations  for  th  prairie 
child. 

When  I  first  moved  to  the  Grenfell 
district  I  missed  the  rich  colour  of 
the  earth  in  the  Snipe  Lake  district, 
the  distant  blue  hills  of  the  Sas¬ 
katchewan  River,  the  unlimited 
sunsets  and  the  wide  unfenced  un¬ 
treed  spaces,  but  time  and  I  have 
changed,  and  now  I  doubt  if  I  would 
give  up  my  bluffs  and  jewel-like 
sloughs  for  the  open  prairie  again 
even  if  it  remained  to  go  back  to. 
Be  that  as  it  may  the  memories  are 
good. 


A  SHORT,  SHORT  STORY 

(Continued  from  Page  33) 
Moral:  If  you  really  want  a  picture  of 
a  Red  Breasted  Nuthatch  don’t  try  to 
get  it  with  an  R.  B.  Graphlex  and  an 
expensive  fishing  line.  You  will  suffer 
from  frustration  and  you  will  weep 
when  next  you  try  to  throw  a  fly  with 
a  frayed  line. 

Note  —  “T.F.N.C.”  means  “Toronto 
Field  Naturalists’  Club”.  Nearly  all 
members  have  cameras. 

JAMES  R.  MACKINTOSH, 
Toronto 
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Regina  Natural  History  Society 

DIVISION  OF  ORNITHOLOGY 

By  E.  L.  FOX,  Chairman 

List  of  Winter  Birds  (1954-55): 

Species  recorded  are  those  observed  November  1  to  February  28  within 
the  city  limits,  plus  such  species  as  the  Magpie  and  Sharp-tailed  Grouse 
noted  in  fringe  areas.  Observations  were  made  by  members  on  regular 
Saturday  afternoon  field  trips  and  during  other  field  trips  made  by  smaller 
groups,  and  by  interested  individuals  throughout  the  city.  Reports  received 
from:  G.  Ledingham,  M.  Ledingham,  L.  Murray,  M.  Belcher,  F.  Brazier, 
B.  Cruickshank,  H.  Croome,  E.  Fox,  T.  Shoyama,  L.  Shoyama,  F.  Lahrman, 
F.  Bard. 

Pied-billed  Grebe  —  One  spent  part  of  the  winter  on  Wascana  Lake. 
In  February  it  was  found  frozen  in  the  ice,  from  which  it  was  released. 
It  was  not  reported  at  a  later  date  and  it  seems  unlikely  that  it  survived 
the  winter. 

Whistling  Swan  (one  pair)  and  Canada  Goose  (twelve  until  late  Febru¬ 
ary)  from  Fred  Bard’s  Sanctuary  spent  the  winter  on  the  lake.  At  present, 
three  pairs  of  geese  are  nesting  on  the  lake.  There  are  six  eggs  in  each 
of  the  nests.  On  April  2,  1955,  I  watched  a  flock  of  27  Canada  Geese  fly 
over  the  three  unclipped  young  geese  feeding,  at  a  height  of  about  100  yards, 
and  wondered  whether  the  young  would  join  the  flock.  The  flock  called 
incessantly  as  they  flew  and  the  young  geese  answered  them,  flapping  their 
wings  as  they  did  so,  but  they  made  no  move  to  leave. 

Snow  Goose  —  Two  flocks  in  November;  one  goose  spent  about  a  week 
in  Fred  Bard’s  Sanctuary. 

Mallard  (175  to  200)  and  Lesser  Scaup  (6)  spent  the  winter  on  the  lake; 
Pintail  (1  female),  Green- winged  Teal  (1),  American  Golden-eye  (1  female), 
observed  occasionally  during  the  winter;  Baldpate,  Blue- winged  Teal,  Red¬ 
head,  Canvasback  observed  in  November. 

Pigeon  Hawk  —  One  spent  the  winter  around  the  Legislative  Buildings 
grounds,  'observed  occasionally  by  most  members. 

Sharp-tailed  Grouse  —  8  reported,  2  to  3  miles  north  of  the  city  limits. 

Hungarian  Partridge  —  4  observations  only. 

American  Coot  —  Occasional  report,  as  late  as  end  of  December. 

Great  Horned  Owl  —  One  near  Campion  College  in  December. 

Snowy  Owl  —  Recorded  by  practically  all  members  during  the  winter. 

Short-eared  Owl  —  Reported  frequently  by  all  members  during  Febru¬ 
ary.  At  least  four  were  in  and  around  the  cemetery  during  this  time. 

Hairy  and  Downy  Woodpeckers  —  Observed  occasionally. 

Horned  Lark  —  Reported  in  all  four  months.  In  January,  just  north  of 
the  city  limits. 

Magpie  —  One  observed  a  mile  out  of  city  on  No.  1  highway. 

Black-capped  Chickadee  —  Recorded  during  winter  by  most  members. 

Red-breasted  Nuthatch  —  Recorded  occasionally  by  most  members. 

Brown  Creeper  —  Observed  in  December. 

Robin  —  Observed  by  most  members  up  to  the  Christmas  bird  count. 
One  spent  the  winter  here  visiting  Mr.  Croome’s  feeding  station  daily. 

Golden-crowned  Kinglet  —  Late  fall,  including  Christmas  count. 

Bohemian  Waxwing  —  In  and  around  city  all  winter. 

Northern  Shrike  —  One  spent  the  winter  in  the  Legislative  grounds. 
Observed  by  all  members  regularly. 

Starling  —  Reported  by  most  members. 

English  Sparrow  —  Common. 

Pine  Grosbeak  —  One  report  in  late  fall. 

Hoary  Redpoll  —  Two  members  recorded  this  bird  in  the  city. 

Common  Redpoll  —  Recorded  by  all  members  throughout  the  winter. 

White-winged  Crossbill  —  One  occasion. 

Snow  Bunting  —  Members  reported  occasional  observations  in  the  city. 

Total:  38  species  (22  winter  birds,  16  stragglers) 
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Bank  Swallows 


By  Tony  Capusten,  Prince  Albert 


On  the  north  bank  of  the  North 
Saskatchewan  River,  about  five  miles 
west  of  the  forks  is  a  colony  of 
Bank  Swallows.  They  appear  from 
year  to  year,  about  May  and  often 
use  the  old  nests. 

The  swallows  seem  to  have  a  fairly 
continuous  building  program,  flying 
down  to  the  water’s  edge  and  filling 
their  beaks  with  soft  mud,  then  back 
up  to  their  partly  completed  nests. 

The  diet  of  these  birds  seems  to 
consist  mostly  of  insects  which  they 
catch  by  swooping  at  high  speeds 
with  their  mouths  open. 


Migration  Routes 
Change 

By  Arthur  Ward,  Swift  Current 

As  is  often  the  case,  climatic  con¬ 
ditions  are  a  great  factor  in  the 
choice  of  the  route  taken  by  migra¬ 
tory  birds.  This  is  observed  every 
spring.  The  few  Juncos  and  Tree 
Sparrows  went  north  in  early  April, 
but  none  of  the  White  Crowns,  Fox, 
Harris  and  Clay-coloured  Sparrows 
that  were  being  trapped  and  banded 
up  to  the  15th  of  May  last  year  have 
been  seen  yet  (April  27). 

The  Sandhill  Cranes  are  going 
north  in  the  usual  numbers.  Four 
Whooping  Cranes  were  reported  seen 
four  miles  south-east  of  Swift 
Current  and  six  more  were  observed 
in  the  north-west. 

While  much  value,  in  the  matter 
of  conservation,  is  placed  on  the 
shrubbery  growing  along  the  creeks 
and  coulees  of  the  prairie,  depletion 
of  much  of  this  is  attributed  to  the 
beaver,  taking  advantage  of  the  in¬ 
numerable  sloughs  to  travel  from  the 
rivers.  Saskatoon  groves,  poplars  and 
other  vegetation  have  suffered  in 
this  respect.  One  farmer  resident 
reported  that  he  counted  100  beavers 
within  the  length  of  one  mile  along 
the  creek. 


(Cut  Out  or  Copy  This  Form  on  Another  Piece  of  Paper) 

1.  Do  you  wish  reservations  at  Valley  Centre  for  Friday  and/or 

Saturday  night?  . - . 

2.  Type  of  accommodation  preferred:  . 

3.  Do  you  wish  to  eat  the  three  meals  with  the  party  Saturday  even¬ 
ing,  Sunday  morning,  and  Sunday  noon?  (If  so,  enclose  $3.00  per 

person.)  . 

4.  Will  you  bring  a  contribution  to  the  Saturday  night  programme? 

.  If  yes,  give  brief  particulars . 


5.  List  names  of  those  coming  with  you: 
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The  Secretary’s  Corner 
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By  Dr.  GEORGE  F.  LEDINGHAM 

The  BLUE  JAY  is  published  quarterly  at  a  yearly  subscription  rate  of  one  dollar.  Anyone 
interested  in  any  phase  of  nature  will  be  a  welcome  member  of  this  organization.  All  subscriptions 
will  start  and  terminate  on  the  first  day  of  January. 

The  deadline  for  reception  of  material  to  be  printed  will  be  February  1,  May  1,  August  1 
and  November  1.  All  matters  intended  for  publication  in  the  BLUE  JAY  should  be  written 
as  it  is  to  appear  in  the  magazine. 


Hon.  President  .  Fred  Bard,  Regina  2nd  Vice-President  ..  Margaret  Belcher,  Regina 

Past  President  .  Ralph  Steuck,  Abernethy  Business  Manag.  Dr.  Stuart  Houston,  Yorkton 

PRESIDENT  .  Jack  Shaver,  Regina  Sec. -Treasurer  Dr.  George  Ledingham,  Regina 

1st  Vice-President  ....  Maurice  Street,  Nipawin  Assistant  Secretary  ..  Mrs.  W.  K.  Cruickshank 


DIRECTORS: 

3-year  term:  K.  E.  Baines,  Tisdale;  W.  C.  Budd,  Swift  Current;  Dr.  D.  S.  Rawson,  Saskatoon; 
E.  Symons,  Rocanville;  W.  Yanchinski,  Naicam. 

2-year  term:  J.  O.  Tumquist,  Wallworth;  Stuart  Francis,  Torch  River;  Mrs.  J.  Hubbard,  Gren¬ 
fell;  Ronald  Hooper,  Somme;  E.  W.  Brooman,  Prince  Albert. 

1-year  term:  Mrs.  T.  H.  Bray,  McLean;  Frank  Baines,  Saltcoats;  Arthur  Ward,  Swift  Current; 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Croome,  Regina;  Wm.  Anoka,  Spirit  Lake. 

We  now  have  1700  paid  up  members  for  this  year.  We  wish  to  thank 
those  who  sent  in  their  dollars  so  promptly.  Sad  to  relate,  over  500  people 
who  were  members  last  year  have  not  sent  in  their  dollar  and  they  will  not 
receive  THE  BLUE  JAY  until  they  do.  There  are  some  extra  copies  so  they 
can  still  renew  if  they  just  put  a  dollar  in  an  envelope  and  address  it  to  us. 

After  trying  various  means  of  advertising  it  would  seem  that  the  best 
way  is  for  each  member  to  get  a  new  member.  Ask  your  neighbour  if  he  is 
interested.  If  so  take  his  dollar  and  send  it  in  for  him.  By  getting  new 
reliable  members  each  year  we  can  extend  our  influence  and  develop  THE 
BLUE  JAY  the  way  we  would  like  to  do. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Stockholm  Homemakers’  Club  for  paying  for  nine 
subscriptions  to  THE  BLUE  JAY  to  go  to  the  nine  schools  in  and  near 
Stockholm.  This  is  the  second  year  that  Mrs.  C.  Millham,  secretary  of  the 
Homemakers,  has  made  this  very  worthy  contribution  to  the  teachers  and 
children  of  the  district.  I  hope  other  clubs  and  groups  will  follow  this  good 
example.  As  a  member  of  our  Society,  please  urge  your  club  to  do  something 
along  these  lines. 


Saskatchewan  Natural  History  Society 

Summer  Meeting 

On  June  18  and  19,  1955,  the  Saskatchewan  Natural  History  Society  extends  a  cordial 
invitation  to  all  members,  their  families  and  friends,  to  attend  the  Summer  Meeting  at  Fort 
Qu’Appelle.  This  is  a  readily  accessible  area  with  good  highway  connections  which  offers  ex¬ 
cellent  field  trip  possibilities  for  those  interested  in  birds  and  plants.  The  region  also  contains 
various  sites  of  hisoric  inerest,  A  programme  has  been  carefully  planned  to  take  advantage 
of  these  opportunities. 

SATURDAY,  June  18:  9:00  a.m.  Registration  at  Valley  Centre,  Fort  Qu’Appelle. 

9:30-12:00  noon — Orientation  Tour,  preliminary  tour  of  the  Lakes  to  become  familiar  with  the 
area,  visits  to  such  points  of  interest  as  the  NWMP  post,  old  Fort  Qu’Appelle  and  the 
Lebret  Mission  and  Indian  School. 

2:00-5:00 — Visit  to  Ralph  Stueck’s  Sanctuary  and  Museum  at  Abernethy,  leaving  Valley  Centre 
at  2:00  p.m. 

6:30  p.m. — Supper  meeting  at  Valley  Centre  followed  by  a  members’  programme  of  short 
talks  and  Kodachromes.  Please  bring  6-10  Kodachromes  or  be  prepared  to  talk  5  minutes 
on  your  interest  on  natural  history. 

SUNDAY,  JUNE  19 — Field  Trip  before  breakfast,  directed  by  E.  M.  Callin  and  Stuart  Houston, 
to  see  unusual  birds  of  the  Qu’Appelle  Valley. 

9:00  a.m. — Breakfast.  Field  trip  after  breakfast,  directed  by  L.  T.  Carmichael  and  Bernard  de 
Vries  to  study  plants  of  the  Qu’Appelle  Valley. 

1 : 00  p.m. — Lunch,  final  get-to-gether. 

In  the  event  of  rain,  an  alternative  programme  of  films  and  bird  song  records  has  been 
planned. 

We  hope  you  can  come  Friday  evening  in  order  to  enjoy  the  full  two-day  meeting.  How¬ 
ever,  if  you  cannot  come  before  Saturday  afternoon  or  evening,  be  sure  to  join  us  for  part 
of  the  programme.  Rooms  are  available  at  Valley  Centre,  Fort  Qu’Appelle,  Friday  and  Saturday 
nights  at  the  following  rates:  4  persons  to  a  room,  $6.00;  3  persons,  $5.00;  2  persons,  $4.00; 
1  person  $2.25. 

Three  meals  will  be  served  at  Valley  Centre  (Saturday:  supper;  Sunday:  breakfast,  lunch) 
for  $3.00.  We  must  know  how  many  will  be  present  at  these  three  meals,  so  please  send 
your  name  and  $3.00  to  THE  BLUE  JAY,  2335  Athol  Street,  Regina,  NOT  LATER  THAN 
MONDAY,  JUNE  13.  All  those  registering  by  this  date  will  be  guaranteed  accommodation  at 
Valley  Centre.  Finding  other  accommodation  in  Fort  Qu’Appelle  is  a  personal  responsibility. 
With  the  three  dollars,  please  give  the  following  information:  (See  opposite  page). 
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Saskatchewan’s  Floral  Emblem  — <  Western  Red  Lily 

Lilium  philadelphicum,  Var.  andinum  ^ 

—  Photo  by  L.  T.  Carmichael 
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